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I^n ' ill Lions ' and Shadows 
W'a lively description of 
a impact of 1. A. Richards in 

ttbsl, wm (ho prophcl wc had 
Wwf . '. . he was infinitely 
|nq brilliant new literary critic: 
t $if guide.' our evangelist, who 
tb us, in a Succession of 
TljghlQlnB-flashes, the entire 
Ih p. ipodcrp World; . . . 
JWd Mr. Richards, were to 
of the World Picture. 
W a holy flame, a fire-bird 
* op; it was a group of inter" 
Ifll .aciiug upon the ocular 
wm-circular canals, the 
ptexus, the digestive and 
ns. li did you medically 
:■* .lobd. like: .a dose of 
M spljl.\ We became behavi- 
wialisis, atheists. In our 
- we snbstUuted the word 
lor the word ■* beautiful 
y ™ndemn inferior work as 
'Q cororpunicatioq - or more 
*■ h Private poem We 
Refill aboiit “ the phamora, 

™Mests the dual attraction 
las eafly syritings. On the 
fj 6 sounded austere, chni- 
jJ&^HVthe man in a white 
p*!tespeet, his criticism was 
!f. to T. S. Eliofi early 
administered a cold 

the i ove ri: nrux rr>« i 


^geW-poetici poetry 

. W? i- . Richards’s dry 
Mfv guntOfacted the 
^ critics in a 
^Wury tradition. 
: &yNey, ttith his 
fSirS^ ‘ On toe, other 

*• in if an 

'^yanf' QpiimiKTj), a 
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Browning, some readers may have 
received a nccling Ntiggcstlon of the 
Grand Academy of Ugado. But 
more must have been impressed by 
the Aristotelian sweep Lind breadth 
of Richards's concerns, and the 
promise of now nnd powerful inlel- 
icclual disciplines. 

All that wns in the /020s. before 
Ricliu rds made his home in the 
United Stales. Toduy his vogue- 
reputution is over. On this side of 
Ihe Atlantic he has .been superseded, 
us an influent iul literary critic, by bis 
one-time admirer F. R: Lcavis ; on 
ihe other side, perhaps by the ebul- 
lient Canadian M anatomist " of criti- 
cism, Northrop Frye. . And his 
recent book of essays. So Mitch 
Nearer, though in its studies of 
“communication" it plunges enthu- 
siastically into the world of com- 
puters and advunced technology’, is 
unlikely to range him. in the world 
of cultural fashions, beside a Mar- 
shal! McLuhan or a Noam Chomsky, 
as u " maker of the, modern mind 
This still active thinker is widely 
regarded, it seems, as a mere survi- 
vor from the avant-garde of the day 

before yesterday* Once it appeared 
to be Richards’s strength that he 
oould bridge the communication-gap 
between general readers and the 


I. A. RICHARDS i 
So Much Nearer 
Essays Toward u World English^ 
274pp. New York; Hnreourt. Bruce 
and World. S7.50. 

JEROME P. SCHILLER i 
I. A. Richards’ Theory of Litcnilure 
1 89pp. Yale Uni yerslty Press.' £2 14s. 
— — T~^ — 

leclinleully qualified— the psycholo- 
gists, the philosophers, the linguists. 
Today he may have lost the interest 
of both pubifcs. He has fallen, as he- 
once rose, between two stools. Many 
readers today will uccept us their 
own the account of him which ■ 
Jerome P. Schiller, in his excellent 
nnulytic study 1. A. Richard W 
Theory of Literature ascribes lb 
" the nverago critic “ : 

Richards may be importam « one of 
the founder! of ihe New Criticism. 
This can be due only to his conviction 
that poetry is important- and to nis 
technique for studying it- His theory of 
poetry is absurd : he claims that the 
only way to study poetry is through 
psychology; he maintains that poetry 
docs not say anything, so it has nothing 
ro do with odr beliefs. No wonder he 
lost interest in poetry year^ago and 
started worrying ■ about Basic ftaglisb 
and generpi education* 

. But if we go aqd ifcad Richfirds. 
and if we also read UHft book Ml 


Schiller, and the longer book on 
Richards by W. H- N. Hotopf (Lan- 
fiuttge, Thought quit Comprehension. 
1965) wc shall soon find reasons to 
revise that nccounl. One wny in 
which it Is .unfair)* in its ignoring of . 
the unity 'of Richards’s work— 
nol wi Lhsinnd log MCbs/qjwL shifts.. of ... 
nomcnchiiiirfe nnd emphasis. His 
concern throughout his career has 
been' the sume : u concern . with i 
understanding, and with misunder- 
standing; It . dhoiikl - bo jemenibered 
that his first major work was The 
Meaning of Meaning (1923), written ■ 
in collaboration with C. K* Ogden, 
thru Idiosyncratic genius who trans- 
lated Wittgenstein's Tractaitis and 
invented Basic English. 

■ The Meaning of Meaning deal 4 *- 
with Uie, influence of language on 
•philosophical theories: -it has som.e- 
Ihing in common with the nttemprs : 
of contempo rary philosophe re, under 
the inf t lienee of Russellian logic, to 
create an ideal unambiguous lan- 
guage. In the background are books 
like. Bertrand Russell’s Philosophy of 
Logical Atomism (1918) and Witl- 
ge ostein? Trdcldftfs Logico-Philoso- 
phfeus (1921). 'Perhaps the most 
i memorable Raft; of The Meaning pf 
• Meaning^ the. authors’ exposure pf 
. t^i-^He 6f ’* wprd-ma^c " in trtidi*. 
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tiornil modes of thought: here Uiey 
enlisted the help of modern anthro- 
pology (B. Malinowski contributed a 
long appendix). Its copiousness and 
gusto, its exuberant if eccentric eru- 
dition. and its gay iconociiam, make 
the book highly enjoyable, and . help . 
us to overlook Its philosophical cru- 
dities nnd the improbability Of Uv 
general thesis— for surely it Is very 
doubtful whether Iho long history of 
me la physios can be explained merely , 
as the result of " word-magic v, or of 
grammatical confusions. But The , 
Meaning of Meaning was less tr 
sober treatise than a manifesto. 
Human thought, it proclaimed, hud 
become -diseased through the misuse 
of language. The cure was the cuItU; 
vation of the right kind of linguistic 
awareness. The authors were hot- 
slow to offer their therapeutic pro- . 
gramme. Something of the book's 
essential aim — and something too of . 
its youthful confidence and over- 
optimism -have survived in 
Richards's work in all its phases. . 

In the books that followed, down 
to The Philosophy of- Rhetoric 
(1,936). Richards made that long • 
detour through, literary of itleUm 
; during which ;his most popular 
’ wriiihgs wq^e published- Prtyclpjes of 
Utettary Ctftftfsrii (l9?4) -mad^. his 
• reputation current. It is Ills best 
book, because jt is more.of a book, 
and less of a paste-up, than any of ; ; 
his . others. In Principles-: Rjchards 
denied that , poetry (there b> 8 
concern) btlchgcd to". separate' 

: aesthetic realm,- He, defined a poem 
as *■ a clasi! of expdricdcos which 'do ; 
not differ iri'tiiny ; ; t^iaraCtef rporp 
than a. pertain^ amount, varying for , 
each character, from a 1 stahdai’d 
- experience . -And ; this * l . atan&ird 
experience , M he defined ns " the 
vanl experience of the poet - when^ 
cbiijeinpljtting the completed compo- 
L wtidn ’!* Riehards does npt specify iii 
l ;Jh'ut : vbiy; or jaw; muchf ; «xppriifpct#; 
Kinny, pferoil'sdt^iy ■_ pilfer ^ rplm : itep' 
rta'pdB r<) ‘ expert e nee. . ; Nor , does ■ We; 
,^-xplkif) the ■ 
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of .in experience which presumably 
K inaccessible to us. Ihit his phrasing 
does serve to suggest the psychologi- 
cal bent of his work, his determina- 
tion to disentangle criticism front 
mystifications and metaphysics. 

Richards believed that aesthetics 
was in principle amenable to science. 
Yet, contrary to the average critic’s 
belief, he did not offer to make 
criticism a science. Nor did he think 
aesthetics at present susceptible to 
laboratory methods. What he did do 
was to sketch a possible psychologi- 
cal analysis of the effects and value 
Of poetry. Literary renders tended to 
be mystified or repelled by this 
analysis, with its talk of " impulses" 
and "the nervous system ”. They did 
not recognize ils purely speculative 
character. Nor did they give 
Richards due credit for the ingenuity 
with which he connected the techni- 
cal psychology of bis day (ex- 
pounded in text-books like George F. 
Stout's) with his quasi-utilitarian 
theory of value, and both in turn 
with his aesthetic theory. 

• . It may Indeed be ns a " scientific " 
feu tf esprit that Principles is most 
vulnerable. But ils lasting interest is 
to be found In Its aesthetic theory— 
or rather, in its articulation of a 
modern taste which the new poetry 
of Eliot was doing much to form : a 
Casio which rated complex poetry 
above simple, encouraged intellectu- 
ality and irony, and promoted nn 
altitude Eliot had already detected in 
Marvell’s poetry, "a recognition, 
implicit in the expression of an 
experience, of other experiences 
which are possible ”. (Irony, 

- Richards maintained, is a quality of 
the greatest poetry.) But besides this 
" period " interest, Principles also 
demonstrates clearly the most engag- 
ing aspect of Richards's work; his 
lifelong enmity both to pedantry and 
to preciousness. The one emerges, 
.with lasting effect. In those parts of 
the book which demolish the preten- 
sions of; formalists, prosodists, and 
' a priori literary theorists of all 
tends ; (he other is seen, in thoso pas- 
sages which insist on the continuity 
between the " Values ’* of poetry ana 
the.'.' values;’’ of general living, 
i One of the most controversial 
dements in Principles is the idea- 
Richards was soon to popularize in 
Science and Poetry : that the " Magi- 
cal .View " of the world, on which 
poetry and art ,hqd. hitherto de- 
pended, cannot now be sincerely 
held* Richards always stressed the 
vital* importance * of sincerity,- even 
proposing a’ " ritual *’ for, Inducing it 
in Practical Criticism . M I would • 
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meet you upon this honestly '* U a 
mite lie constantly strikes. His 
acclaim for the Eliot of 7 he Waste 
Land was founded on his conviction 
that Eliot had succeeded where 
Yeats or D. H. Lawrence had 
failed : Eliot had achieved sincerity 
by accepting " the neutralization of 
nature ” and freeing Ills poetry from 
dependence on any beliefs. This last 
suggestion was to bewilder many 
readers, including, it soon appeared, 
Eliot himself. The average critic 
takes it to mean that poetry is 
meaningless. But Richards did not 
think that. The beliefs he had in 
mind seem to have been religious 
beliefs ; and Richards's concern was, 
rather in the spirit of the later 
Matthew Arnold, to retain the bene- 
ficent elTcet of "literature" while 
dropping untenable “ dogma 

In this spirit, employing the dis- 
tinction adumbrated In The Meaning 
of Meaning between " emotive " and 
" referential " uses of language, 
Richards allocated poetry to the 
emotlvo use. Here again lie was 
often misunderstood. He was 
thought to have pronounced— with 
manifest unsoundness— that certain 
words were emotive (rather than 
certain uses of words). And he was 
much criticized for his use In Science 
and Poetry of the term “pseudo- 
statement " to distinguish “ emo- 
tive” utterances like "God's in His 
heaven" from "referential” ones 
like " There Is life on Mars " 
Richards was accused of dismissing 
poetry as beautiful nonsense in 
abject deference to a shallow scien- 
tism. And the ' term he used is 
certainly unfortunate, since the 
prefix “ pseudo " sounds derogatory, 
though it is not meant to be. In fact, 
his concept of “ pseudo-statements ” 
can easily be Interpreted so as to 
satisfy the most exalted traditional 
claims for the poet. For when 
Richards says that “ a statement in 
poetry arouses attitudes much more 
wide and general in direction than 
the references of ,ifie statement ", he 
could be taken as saying not that 
the statements of poetry, in contrast 
to those of. science, are meaningless, 
but that they are more general, or 
even universal, in their application. 

The Meaning of Meaning had 
been concerned with therapy of the 
intellect : Principles, and Practical 
Criticism (1929), were more con- 
cerned with therapy. of the sensibil- 
ity. RichnTds agreed with those who 
stress the importance of literature 
and its capacity to fulfil social needs 
(though his emphasis, as Mr. Holopf 
complains. Is " Individualist ", and 


he dwells almost win illy on personal 
self-culture.) In Principles lie des- 
cribes art as both the product and (it 
properly received) the source, of a 
greater and more various and, above 
all, a more ordered .set of experi- 
ences than can be got elsewhere. The 
" release ”, the " repose in the 
midst of stress ", the " balance and 
composure" we should flnd in art 
were for him given most of all by 
great tragedy ; for it is tragedy 
which supremely provides a "bal- 
ance and reconciliation of opposite 
and discordant qualities ’’. Richards’s 
interest in Coleridge, which was to 
become a cult, is npparent here. But 
bis usual way of speaking about art, 
in his early work, is like Pater’s, as 
when he speaks of “ those hours ", ' 
experienced by the artist and con- 
veyed to the recipient, when " habi- 
tual narrowness of interests or con- 
fused bewilderment arc replaced by 
an intricately wrought composure ”. 
Ho criticizes Pater, however, for 
stressing the intense "moments” 
that art can give us, rather than the 
lasting dispositions nnd emotional 
habits which it encourages us to 
form. 

Art, then— above all, poetry— Is, 
according to Richards, not a luxury 
but a necessity, for that " self-com- 
pletion" and "increased order" 
without which our mental life is 
shapeless and confused. To appreci- 
ate it is to defeat the fixations of 
habit and convention, to overcome 
our “stock responses ” in favour of 
ever finer ana more discriminating 
ones. But when Richards carried out 
the well-known experiment he des- 
cribes in Practical Criticism — of set- 
ting poems without authors’ names 
before Cambridge students, and re- 
cording their sometimes hilarious 
misapprehensions— he became con- 
vinced that much more educational 
work was necessary before poetry 
could perform its function. The ana- 
lytic part of this book has had a 
great influence, not only on the 
incipient “ New Criticism ”, as John 
Crowe Ransom was to call it, but on 
pedagogic practice, in schools and 
colleges. That “prnclicnl criticism” 
has now often become at the same 
time irresponsible, and a sterile rou- 
tine, is acknowledged, regretfully, In 
So Much Nearer. 

Richards himself went , on from 
Practical Criticism to explore tho 
theoretical implications of his grow- 
ing conviction that poetry is best 
seen, not as “ the emotive use of 
language", but as language requir- 
ing multiple interpretation. In The 
Philosophy of. Rhetoric he wrote 


some of the few valuable pages there 
arc on metaphor— pages which 
should enlighten those who think of 
it too simply in terms of likeness 
between " vehicle " and " tenor ” (to 
use the helpful terminology Richards 
Introduced). In Interpretation in 
Teaching (1938) he applied the meth- 
ods of“ Practical Criticism to the 
study of prose, criticizing elementary 
books on logic, rhetoric, nnd gram- 
mar, and finding them full of mis- 
taken doctrines. Once ngain 
Richards showed himself the enemy 
of pedantry. He came forward ns the 
advocate of " ordinary fluid lan- 
guage with fuil settings ”, against 
those logicians nnd grammarians 
who are "stuck fast in mi injudi- 
ciously techniculized set of words ”. 
And in So Much Nearer he has some 
spirited and amusing criticisms to 
make of the new pedantries and 
abstractionist illusions (such as " the 
fluent speaker ") in the linguistics of 
Professor Chomsky nnd his school. 

How much has Richards 
achieved 7 If the answer is uncertain, 
this Is because (as he good- 
humouredly complains) he has been 
found hard to interpret. And this is 
not entirely on account of the intrin- 
sic difficulty of his subject-matter, or 
the obtuseness of his readers. 
Richards’s procedures are fre- 
quently confusing. The most obvious 
obstacle is stylistic. Sentence by sen- 
tence he can write trenchantly and 
wittily. But all too often the render is 
distracted by sudden coynesses, 
ambiguous obscurities, the unex- 
plained presence of out-of-the-y^ay 
‘ quotations or enigmatic Chinese 
rabies. Cryptic hints are dropped, 
tips thrown out, bright ideas gleam 
and vanish in opaque contexts. Wo 
feel that Richards often digresses 
waywardly, goes off at tangents. He 
seems too capricious to submit him- 
self to any particular discipline of 
thougbl. Sometimes his exposition is 
roundabout to the point of perver- 
sity. Thus in Interpretation in Teach - 
lag he is concerned to discuss the 
edramon belief that grammar 
summarizes usage. But we have to 
pick our way through his intricate 
commentary on the ill-formulated 
opinions or immniure prolocolisls on 
what an old-fashioned grammarian 
said in attacking the views of 
another author, before wo can divine 
what Richards's own views are— If 
then. 

' It is noteworthy' that Mr, Schiller, 
. ‘ . and Mr. Hotopf, a 

psychologist, constantly remark on 
Richards's . obscurities, inconse- 
quences, and vagueness, Richards 


recognizes that "talk a , 
may have all $ 0 ,r, P 
behind it: social, ' 
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The trouble U 

to switch without wifi 
purpose to anotte?^ 
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greatly adds to T , 
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in an opponent of Uko! 
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does. Sometimes be setss 
make a modest claim, foi 
of clarity in thinking ui 
But at other times his fa 
that his proposals are in* 
tous: he promises "a t& 
retical study of languid 
opening to us new pow$ 
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giving us over our ©* 
Yet the use he makes b< 
on Imagination (1935}4a 
this quotation comes--o(Q 
distinction between Fancy i 
gination cannot be iho« 
vance that " theoretical i 
claims for it are uncomiKi 
As a theorist, duo, 
seems, to promise more I 
performs. His place in Hub 
criticism is secure; butui 
his own right he Is iessi 
Apart from interesting 
essays on writers lfo. 
Manley Hopkins or R M. 
his contribution here Is a 
prose writings In geoed, 
poetry, suggest an exes c 
work nnd ingenuily-tlwl 
in itself attractive and asw 
a deficiency of deeper m 
volvemcnt. In the end Qufl 
writings may survive in II 
selection from those ufl 

J iregnant suggestions, ttofl 
nto " words and their wap’s 
abound in his work. It Bjl 
he could have achieved in 
had not insisted on slmpl 
“ loner " nnd confined w 
discipline not Invented ^1 
His work as a whole leavetil 
sonse of squandered tatau 
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what a thing it is, afl* *M 
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Man and Animal ; . 

In the Zoo 

Zoo Biology 
HElbil HEDIGER, 

Translated by Gwynne Vevers and W Inwood 
Readc .':■/■ 

George Cansdale writes : • I regard this 
book as the most important volume on the 
Subject yet published. It should be made 
. a “set book "for all concerned with the . 

; running of zoos.’ Illustrated 84s . 

The Foundations of • 
Palatial Cjete; ■■■./■ 

' : 4 Survey of Crete In the Early Bron te Age \\ 
KEITH BRANIOAH 


The Type Specimen of the 
Delacolonge Foundry 
OLyonSl773) 

introduction by Harry Carter 

One of a Beries of facsimile reprints of 
type specimens thpt are of historical 
value. The book will enable the type 
Historian, and also the genera] scholar In 
cultural history, to have access to sources 
otherwise difficult to obiain. The type 
specimen is^rey reduced in collotype (two 
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JA^E HUBERT 
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The Child’s Conce 
Movement and S. . 

JEAN PIAGET A 

Translated by G. E. T. HoM] 
M. J. Mackenzie. -50s . M 


Social Psychiatry ■ 

Volume One 

Edited by ARI KIEV 
A collection of imporfflnt p* 
discusses the whole field off 
psychiatry. The twentHJJ- 1 
Include Eliot Slater, Kathken 
Melvin L. Kohn. 80s ■ »■■■ 
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tjnnol llm«w a C onumms 
f Pap cr at the Treasury bench 
„l hilling a Minister who has 

5 in him and knows it. At 

a week Richard C rovs- 
jjniniunes with a lupe-rc- 
tr dictating Die raw material of 
Wi nn the machinery of gov- 
L ih.it will serve as coping- 
U sonic of the work he began 
t [he war as Dean of New 
g. Oxford, and Labour kaucr 
Sord City Council. Barbara 
Lidin spares not even herself. 
0i lr to keep an appointment 

6 notebook on which she will 
wsroift of one woman's life 
k tommanding heights. Roy 
is and Anthony Croslund 
a authorship as their insurance 
n the insecurity of political 
ft and political reputations. 
e Minister Wilson will un- 

want to assist future his- 
a ^ offering his own insights 
Ac Administrations he lias 
i only to correct the perspec- 

! memoirs on which 
n is engaged and the 
loess that Richard 
anally feels templed to 
bly under some such 
n at the T op ’’. 
patient a few years 
ill, or very nearly all. 
ealed, partly because 
ieians are litigious by 
because the inside sto- 
good not to tell, partly 
publishers’ offers will 
. The hooks will come 
ety: solid aulobiogra- 
y-lype gossip, mdodra- 
and counterplot. But it 
umption that many of 
al books will be con- 
Jdics of the machinery 
nl, a subject of eternal 
or leaders and servants 
rofotmclly committed to 


modes of Mate intervention which 
require of government a particular 
omnipotence and efficiency. 

Jeremy Bray has come first into 
the Held with Decision in (iocern- 
meiit and has paid dear for it. 
This is the critique of Whitehall 
methods of management that forced 
his resignation as one of Mr. Wedg- 
wood Bonn's junior Ministers at 
MinTceh. Mr. Wilson resented 
something in it. and Dr. Bray chose 
to publish and be damned. (Why. of 
all the holders of doctoral degrees 
at West minster, has thus pure 
mathematician and Wrangler alone 
been granted his academic style by 
general consent ? 1 The questions 
cannot be blinked. What in the 
book obliged Mr. Wilson to pul it 
on his Index 7 The author is r 
M ethodist local preacher incapable 
of scandal. Equally, what in the 
book justified the sacrifice of the 
author’s ministerial career, which 
was not without promise 7 
To say that there arc scry few 
passages in the book that positively 
damage Mr. Wilson or his Adminis- 
tration is not likely to be enough, 
simply because we are dealing with 
a conflict of judgment between a 
highly political Prime Minister and 
patron and a rather linnervingly 
earnest managerialist Minister of 
low rank. It happens that M r. 
Wilson, in any spare time he has. 
shares Dr. Bray's passion for the 
managerial appraisal of the effi- 
ciency of the government machine. 
He considers the right' to judge and 
pronounce upon such questions 
peculiarly his own prerogative as a 
managerialist Prime Minister. In he 
shared only with professionals and 
boon companions like Sir William 
Armstrong and Sir Burke Trend. 
Dr. Bray arrogantly promoted him- 
self in the peeking order by writing 
his book, and aggravated the fault 
by writing in a tone that throughout 
Implies that Mr. WiLson (to use his 
own phrase) has fallen down on his 
job. and not only in such overt puss- 
ies as those dealing with the policy 


of resisting devaluation and Hie pre- 
paration of the National Plan. 

Mr. Wilson could also take a 
valid stand against publication on 
the ground that nothing in the book 
is so precious and perishable that it 
could not more decently wail until 
Labour were out of office. A Prime 
Min islet who leads an administra- 
tion so very rich in authors with the 
itch may fairly insist that all should 
start level in the goldiush foi repu- 
tation. 

Yet from Dr. Bray's point of 
view there was no alternative to 
publication. He went first to the 
Ministry of Power and then to 
MinTeoh as an industrial profes- 
sional in automation and economic 
planning, a junior Minister pre- 
eminently equipped to compare con- 
temporary managerial methods and 
decision taking in big business and 
in Whitehall; and. in his earnest- 
ness. he wanted Mr. Wilson and the 
Labour Government to draw with- 
out delay the benefits of his cri- 
tique. It is unlikely that he doubled, 
until the last ultimatum at Number 
10. the gratitude with which unin- 
structed politicians would repay his 
well-meaning advice. He was » 
managerialist fallen among politi- 
cians, an innocent in a cruel trade. 

Dr. Bray's contribution to the 
growing debate about the efficiency 
of government will remain impor- 
tant. even though its influence on 
the Whitehall machine will conic 
more slowly than lie must hope; For 
politicians, al least, he offers much 
fresh thinking that needs time to 
become conventional wisdom, 
although some of its springs ate 
likely lo be repugnant to members 
of other parlies. His argument is 
taut and technical in a way that 
resists precise summary in a short 
space, and one may say only that 
on the whole Dr. Bray's sacrifice of 
his junior post deserves the compen- 
sation ol a wide readership among 
expositors who can carry his argu- 
ment into the corridors of power 
where lie now has no access. 


Bertolt Brecht 

Collected Plays Volume I 

Edited bv John Willett and Ralph Manheim 

A new edition or Brecht's plays arranged 
inclironologicol order. The first volume 
contains Baal, Drums in the Night, In the 
Jungle of Cities, The Life of Edward II of 
England, and five nne-acters, none of 
which has been published in English 
before. 


'It promises not only to prove a very 
good edition, ... as, far as the text is 
concerned, a better one than the best 
edition hitherto available in German.' 
Martin Esslin, 77it? Sunday Tinies 
METHUEN tios 



Selected Poems 

John Crowe Ransom 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged __ 

‘To read Ransom even in this partinl selection is to gain a filar cling sense of 
the idiosyncratic brilliance of a wholly unique talent which at times touches ■ 
greatness . ■ . one of the most commanding and assured voices in the American 
poetry of our time.’ Alan Brnwnjohn, New Statesman 
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gainst perfectibility 


IYANDJILASi Had he chosen to do this by way 

Uiprfal Society of pentonul or even fictional- narru- 

d the New Class live; he might well have given us a 

JsiKlhurw:, * r-. i.„ memorable hook. Unhappily, he has 

y Dorian Cooke. l!! j ccn U|) ,| K . challenge of denying 

\t Methuen, 35s. Marxism-Leninism within its own 

' — terms, and much of the hook cun 

Mi onslaught bn the only strike the reader us trite or 
^present Yugoslav society, obvious, superficial, doubtful or 
HBovin Ditto shows once downright tedious. Only a certain 
to he has the courage of the Yugoslav provincialism, perliaps. 
"in rare and even un heroic could make U seem useful in tms 
5- H is difficult to read him dl ‘Y and »*> to demonstrate dieoret- 
Mmlralion and respect, ll is holly that Marxists .have often 
to read him writhout abused Marx, that Lenin lived yes- 
B why: ' warm-bottomed lerday or even the day before and 
and minders of careers «h»l parly bureaucracy are n 
Nc should have found him bellcr tht,n lhc * sh !” ,ld £ L v “"J.H! 
Woe, and at times an intulcra- do tWs - moreover, m u book which 
(whieh t St to fie Mr. Djilux must have known, or a 
excuse them, for iheir lcasL strong >■ expected - would not 
Persecution a man be published in Ins mvn country, 
^eohscientioui imorlhoddxv ' The P°» nt becomes the more 
HWr bwe dMriSdl His • painful, with the author struggling 
fetodipg honesty berinning : for theoretical originalities which 

falters now no more cludc him - in thc P/ t,f . fcrci1 
A- l He past, 1 which is to sav tive. Eager not to be interpreted as 
fbhfirxnpi ai'Jn V a "social democrat , dciermined 

1‘ courage ' is .i.., , not to run awuy from his own past 

S. snd lit k nAt ° always as ^ ma ny others in his stale of 
r ^ b J*^ 9 en01i8h r ° r mind have done. Mr. Djilas pro- 
. uyu Xi unt pftn ■■nili.ivii.k.! j i •_ .i mm, I ni(ir>> rn:m the 


K * - minu Dave oouc, ™i. ■ k-- 

rDd duces in thc end no mure tlwn thc 
lied’ mouse of a vaguely hopeful human-, 
not ism, At no point does bc rclalc hrs 
no , to, or draw it from, the ■/ | jeUml 
. situation in his own country or 
b?* . indeed in any other. Discovering 
,0Nt ttiiut there cannot after nil be a 

ave *■ perfect ■ society ", since human 

f beings are " too .inlrafcfable and 
itral -quite unfit' for any iderd models 
ism. -Jnd because you cannot, in any 
Wtp case, "change human nature 
tilfe offers the. prospect of »n ’ unperfee; 
* * ‘ society in which^ wmefapw - jj 

tint- t fathhr, " «d unconstrained life 

«fith f come into the world ‘V ' - ^ . r , 

j; id . This somewhat minimal dw-qvery 
message are duly fattened 
With statements such as that the 
igir-i yfoslA Is satiated 

»« hnngr|f tpr We . 


struggle, only a discovery of the possi- 
bilities for further 'struggle ", and 
sundry other cliches no less crush- 
ing in their weight of emptiness. 
The messianic vision of human per- 
fectibility, we are told, is a road to 
suffering. Yet much of the world of 
toduy, whether in Vietnam or other 
countries bedevilled by the limes, 
shows that the messianic vision re- 
mains u.s well a road to necessary 
action and effective change. Against 
themes at once as tragic and liberat- 
ing as these, the banalities of disen- 
chantment echo very thin. Is there 
nothing ".beyond the new class " 
except a new arrangement of the 
old classes? Is “hunger for life" to- 
be merely a matter of more tele- 
vision sets and motor cars ? These 
questions are desperately real in thc 
world of 1970. whether in eiiM Or 
west. They cannot be answered by 
dcscunis on the " unconstrained 

life 

Perhaps thc saddest passages in 
this book are to be found in some 
of the authors references to his. 
own country. "The idea of Yugo- 
slavian! *'■ Mr. Djilas tells us, “ ii hour 
evaporating before, our eyes " and.the, 
present regime is altogether to blame. 

; One longs lb know more. Anyone 
who lived in the Triune Kingdom of 
. the Serbs. Croats add Slovenes, and 
watched its Jntcrtecjne horrors* was 
bound : lp /welcome the federalism 
which emerged from thc'wu rasa long 
step forward from the.tribaf hatreds 
of the " Balkan “ past: . Ahyorie 
aware of the meaning of Stalinism 

. ■ wav btmnd to think that , the break 
i of 1948 could mark for Yugoslavia 
’ another passible, step .towards, a 
i peaceful ■ ahd •expaiwive- : xocjeiy, 
Anyone aware of , the JedcraJ dewrt^ 
. iralization of,, the J960* H-at Jeasv 
. - to Ihihk , I hat • Yu^mlaVia’s 
I- erfihic diversity is now 
i -a sufficient cultura 1 


The Unperfect Society 


Beyond thc New Glass 
Milovan Djilas 

‘A long and brilliant indictment of the 
establishment of Marxism as a static 
system oF paliticul interests. Elizabeth 
Wiskemaniij The Times 

‘Some of the grcaL books uf the world, 
headed by lluny nit’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
came out of prisons, nnd there is no- 
thing strained or superficial, in tire 
comparison beLwccn such ns these and 
The Utiperfect Society.* Michael Foot, 
The Evening Standard 
METHUEN M s : 



Folk Music of Britain 
- and Beyond , , 

Frank Howes - T 1 ' f j 

*Ii ig a masterly woric which gives in a niosx readable JJf 
form a. succinct', account of the omnlfqld aspects of 
follc^iusic and it contains copious musical illustrations ... 
The interest of the book should however extend far 
beyond the circle of folk-music scholars, for it tells an 
absorbing and convincing story thnt will appeal to all who 
value their national hcrii-^’.' The Tones Literary 
Supplement ' i •. ,• « 
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No Purchase, 


Alexander Winston -_ 

Henry Morgan, William Kidd, Wbddcs ; • 
RQgers-“pt‘ivatccrs or pirates ? 

. Alefeutder, Winston examines a^d rfr? ;■ 
agS^cS the careers of three nororlot^ 
men against . die . background of their - v / ; 
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The 

Unfinished 
Odyssey of 
Robert 
Kennedy 

David Halbcrslam 

The first, and a very good, 
book on Elio fast political cam- 
paigns from (ho autumn of 
1967 to the days of ilie Cali- 
fornian Primary, By a famous 
New I'ewfr Times correspond- 
ent and Puiilzer Prize Winner. 
This book is an objective 
and sympathetic study of the 
growth of Robert Kennedy as 
a politician and human being. 
Personal reporting at its 
highest level — penetrating, 
fresh, and full of vivid humour. 
42s. 


The Illustrated 

Guide to 

Worcester 

Porcelain 

1751-1793 

Henry Sandon 
Curator of the Dyson 
Perrins Museum and Lite 
Royal Worcester Works 

The' second title in the new 
series Hittsiraiaf Guides to 
Pottery and Porcelain, under 
the general, editorship of 
Geoffrey A. Oodden, presents 
a tree account of Worcester 
porcelain for the first lime, 
t (iking Into (tcttumi the revo- 
lutionary discoveries made by 
the author when he was direct- 
ing |he recent excavations at 
the original factory site. 

Royal S vo, 1 14 pages, over J 50 
photographs (9 in colour) 


Meaning in 
Architecture 

Edited by 
Charles ..lencks 
& George Baird 

Twelve of ilio world’s most 
stimulating writers on archi- 
tecture i(e hate |n an open, 
forum crucial issues' concern- 


ing environment ; today: An 
attempt to engage in (lie uew 
cross-discipline of semiology— 


tho theory, or sifens as the 
fundamental science of human 
communication. ' 

9i^c7i, 288 pages* over ISO 
Illustrations. 90s. 


Shelter and 


Paul Oliver 

A first Collection of ootvatudlps 
■J|t : 4 vtaltaonlnr- , architecture 
'studying In depth specific 
cSntapte in various pans of 
(hefforld. 

^ Entirely now reading: for 
matiy architects, planners and 
offrjts concerned with mnss- 
inbusbw. Spectator.. . , 
yJ X 91, Ira paws,' over 150 1 
Illustrations. 63s. - 


Conductor’s . 


DavidWooidridge 

A .history of orchestral con- 



LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


witnessed heil of .ill. perhaps, by a 
/airly recent call for the recognition 
of Croatian as a different language 
from .Serbian, which is rather like 
saying that the current .speech of 
Lancashire or Lanark is not. in fact. 
English. Djilus puls the trouble 
down to a lack of freedom and 
equality between the nationalities, 
but really fails to tell us more : 

Only the vision of ,i new Yugoslavia 


within which iiHiion.il communities an: 
associated by agreements as between 
sovereign stales, iind in which all 
citizens have political freedom, offers 
any prospect for a more stable slate 
community. 

Now there is never enough freedom, 
and bureaucracies, especially those 
of Eastern Europe, are not the sort 
of people to enlarge it. But sloes 
this vision really hold up, and, if so, 


why 7 What -.hnuld be done in 
practice, what Indeed could be 
done i 

ft n ay be poor work to complain 
that a good writer has not written a 
different kind of book. The excuse 
here is that one cannot help think- 
ing Mint Mr. Djilus could write this 
different kind of book, this memo- 
rial to a remarkable country that 
has lived so much ami aimed so 


h«8h, and. m writing h 
us keys to understand 
mcamngfuHy ih Bn here 5 jj 
add that if he should ever ^ 
embark on sonic 
his Land Without fault* i? 
of old Montenegro thai'fl 

vivid y some years * 
could not find a better 1 
than Mr. Dorian Cooh* 
work is once again of the bw. 


> er the infected house 


Czechs and Slovaks in prose and verse 


GEORGE TURNER (Editor) : 

New Writing hi Czechoslovak in 
247pp. Penguin. Ss. 

ALFRED FRENCH : 

The Poets of Prague 

129pp. Oxford University Press. J5>. 

Mr. Theiner's addition to Penguin's 
enterprising ** New Writing ” series 
offers samples of trends in Czech 
mid Slovak writing during the past 
ten yours, " the main critcriu being 
quality and variety ", The variety is 
there (twenty-six writers of prose 
and poeLry in allj and on the whole 
tho ijunlity, dimmed ;<l times in the 
poetry by the filler nf translation, 
however competent, fri the prose 
wind comes- through well is a dis- 
tinctive kind of humoristic writing. 
-Set amidst characteristic local situa- 
tions and contemporary folklore ”, 
the humour is' freshly ingenuous yet 
ironic, nt once tender and tough- 
minded. There is more of the mer- 
curial intelligence, warmly human 
sympathy and light-handed irony of 
Capek than of HiiSekVs earthy, 
knockabout satire. 

, Ladislav Grosman, who adapted 
his short novel The Shop on Main 
Street for the Oscar-winning film, 
has a story in which this humorist 
quality is well Illustrated. And sto- 
ries by Jaroslava Btofckovii. a prom- 
ising Slovak writer of the child's 
world, Jiff Brdefika, Karel Michal, 
and Josef Skvorecky, while differing 
in their blends of tough and tender, 
have it loo. Its most practised expo- 
nent, though in the form more of 
black comedy with some HnSek 
associations, is Bphumil Hrabal, 
known for Ills novella A Close 
Watch on the Trains, available in 
English, and the fine film based on 
it. Inclusion of a story by Hrabal 
would have added to the variety 
arid quality of the anthology. 
Another'' Rirongly nuikcd Current 


in Czech and Slovak literature of 
the 1960s is social and political 
satire. It is apparent in the plays of 
Vdclav Havel, well known for his 
wittily inventive, caustic The 
Garden Party and The Memoran- 
dum, in Milan Kundcra’s plays and 
very accomplished novel. The Joke , 
in Ivan Klfma’s fiction and plays, to 
mention only a few. Linked with it 
is the literature of exposure : the. 
coming to terms with the grim 
experiences of faked trials and im- 
prisonment during the Shiiinist 
1950s and the aftermath of anxiety 
and disillusion. Since it was decided 
to avoid excerpts, drama is not 
represented in the anthology. Satire, 
and related moods of anxiety, un- 
derlie some of the poems by Holub, 
Hanzlfk, BartuSck and Brotisek. Ex-, 
p os ure writing is found in one or 
iwo prose pieces : one misses the 
shirk personal authenticity felt in 
Jiff Mucha's Living and Partly. 
Living. 

Anthologizing poetry presents 
fewer problems. Except for the dis- 
tinguished Slovak, Laco Novo- 
raeskft who “ came out rather badly 
in translation ”, the poets are mostly 
here. Naturally some translate better 
than others. In this selection the 
Slovak, Miroslav Vdlok, shows a 
staccato energy of imagination and 
power of dense imagery in his 
“ From the Absolute Diary ”. 


Miroslav' Holub's poems have his 
now familiar precision of word and. 
imnge and wide resonance of mean- 


ing. 'Vladimfr Holan appeals by his 
control of colloquial tone and store 
of suggestive imagery. Josof Hnn- 
■sllk’s “ Clap Your Hands for 
Herod ” sounds a skilfully con- 
trolled symbolic warning. Ivan 
DiviS, Jan Skrtccl and Miroslav Pie- 
rian have a wide range of lyric 
theme and command of fresh evoc- 
ative imagery. Others, [ike the out- 
sinndjng poet and present chairman 
of. the .Czech Writers’ Union, Jar os- 


lav Seifert, may not reveal their true 
stature here, but we have more than 
enough to bo convinced that recent 
Czech and Slovak poetry deserves 
to be belter known. 

The introduction includes an iu- 
formative sketch of Czech literature 
from its origins. In packing much 
into little space, Mr. Theincr unfor- 
tunately passes over one of the most 
distinctive, and most translated, of 
modem Czech poets, Petr BezruC. 

The editor, who has also done 
most of tho translating, has put 
together a lively and most valuable 
anthology, enabling the reader to 
form some idea of Czech and 
Slovak imaginative responses to the 
constant changes. of social pressure 
since the Jate 1950s. 

The Poets of Prague makes illu- 
minating reading alongside New 
Writing in Czechoslovakia. The ten- 
sions between an autonomous lyric 
impulse and social commitment in 
art, felt so keenly by poets in the 
1930s like FrantiSck Hulas and 
VftCzslnv Nezval, are observable in 
some present-day poets, howevur 
dilfercnt their form of expression. 
The ground covered in Mr. French’s 
book is unfamiliar : the author use- 
fully provides a running historical 
sketch of the context in which the 
poetry wus written, together with 
cross-references to more familiar 
literary trends in France and else- 
where. He distinguishes the qualities 
and stages of growlli of the Individ- 
ual poets not only by critical analy- 
sis but also by selective translations, 
mainly his own and footnoting the 
Czech original. While some of the 
poetry of Nezval, Hora. l-lalus and 
others has dated (and isn't easy, at 
its best, to translate faithfully and 
effectively in terms of modern tq.ste), 
this book admirably shows what an 
impressive amount of good work 
came out of these years. It varied in 
theme from the consciously ** prole* 
larjan ” verse of Jiff Wolker (and not 


many have managed it beuern 
deeply introspective, at 
pairing moods of some Hik 
Nezval and of ViWm Z4vii 
there was an unusually v* 
of assured formal control, a* 
of tone and imagery, ^ 
The author stresses a 
the preoccupation with & 
poets like Halas and ZinJ 
would be misleading if Hat, 
Imordinarily varied talent? 
uny way narrowed to fci 
dealer in the “graveyard lyn 1 
if he had been a latter-day 
the Gothick. Often enough k 
the death motif to sjn Us 
tortured awareness of social q 
tion and impending national a 
trophe. His volume Tpnotj 
/which Mr. French doesn’l m 
published in the year of Mil 
both anticipates and undtfiitu 
.superb apologia he made for p 
as a social and national am 
lor — “ as the blood of freedet' 
in -the darkest hour oi b j 
occupation. Mr. French it j 
short with S. K. NcumasiS 
from the nature of his MarM 
influence, he did write ml 
poetry, both “-social "andtf* 
The Poets of Prague is 9 
with affectionate zest, test 
wide ami thoughtful mftji 
poets and their critics, and t 
a great need for the English 
of Czech poetry. • 


assemblage ’* of students is led into no queshun of respecting if. . . . One 

B thc chapel: “ it was the dirtiest they merely disputes u) it- i.e. «4 the word* 
Sing werc lettinji in here -the dirtiest be- wh ich u consists- in such a mm- 

„ -a nu ''■ .v ' „ ‘ i •• \i/ n ncr us to hold the ultenliun of the 

[load. • ■ cause the most result tul . We are reBl j eri ,j uis cncc , uru gj nB him to pay 

— ■ “ reminded, lor a moment, of Inc ol u rea jy money for one's next book 

decessors in the frightening Uni- Europeans in Angus ... i urroiiEe words in pleasing put- 

" novel sequence. Wilson’s The Old Mcil at the /.no, terns in order to make money. 1 try to 

*,lc is conceived but only For a moment. give good vuluc-lo sec that my pal- 

, , „,, nv( .nsc in .. , r terns arc well wrought but I do noi 

nonsense- n Thc Uni-Europcans-thut mob of myself by inflating the nature 

ft..ruihv Sayers tradition, paroj .. thc handicapped and handicap- t ,| mv function. ... 

Seal fable. As usual, the pronc ” ~ thc r;m ks or those who _ . . D . 

Ll?ae elements (with whom the wcrc tlK , obstinately individual to lit T,11S . m:iy wcl [. bc Ravens own 
i-\real sympathies lie) show up in, yet loo weakly individual to make apologia: but his characters are 
yiy: most of them arc shown t hci r murk'’- were characterized in sometimes very near to being somc- 
rffete and futile. Constable g j ew s harp. thoughtful sentences thing more than “ simply a collection 
Llewellyn, those engagingly which conV cycd a real and fearful Q f wor ds ”. One weakness is that they 
,ot Labour Party , F 1 ' sense of what a Untish “racism” nearly all talk in the same manner— 
again hike responsibility tl ’ r might be like: even in that mght- r;ithcr schoolmasterly, charming. 
k the fort aptnst llte over- mapijch conclusion to a naturalistic rib;i |d pedantic, guarded. Further, 
a menace of the Moo. ■*. tor. ll0V0 |, these were more than bogy- some are naturalistically conceived 
jDncasicr College. Camoriage. men Simon Raven has not thought w |,n c ot hers arc satirical caricatures 
Mtesurefrom the kind of oism- hard enough: instead of taking his ur figures of fantasy and nightmare, 
students who Hchievcd pro- mob seriously, he has merely regis- Q ne of the bad left-wing dons— Beck, 
IQfiR — thnueh IrtC novel |*,wl mnvi>nlinn!il rninnuiimv nl /»v. . , ...u n ,i..lnnc ..Inna 


Integrally intelligent 


STUART HAMPSHIRE i 
Modern Writers and Other Essays 
205pp. T}haUn and Wiiidtis. 35s. 
GPapetiback»15s.; . ■, 


with (he. oetva. The . difference « nartiy 
one of pace, but, mo(e subtly, one of 
oonBdcneei. 

It is to Professor Hampshire's credit 
that under the pressures of modern 


•Iiriitij Muuft, UUWBVCI.-Iie la iiDi piy- • ■tuiwi a BOlIUlla 

irig bi^ pbilbsQphical trade;- these- ?, ril i r hayi> coMidetice (If, 

. essays And retfeyvs are a gntbehlng of . liJ®\ rQ ^ CSSOr Hnmpsbite„h6 also has 
twenty : years of . journalism— the p . 

7dfi/ier; jouritnlisui; Iq bo sure, and y 1 ® J™, sdsaests, Modern 

faultlessly j|onc; . bui jouniabsra ^w ai l d ? th f r « a' port- 


i-.-T t-jjt-.-t:- “W'W W0UW, ..vuRiVl 

. hea.vy quprterUes.Qe a century ^go : :that Pf^Sor 
jlqi^^cUberaie.essavB <perfia®« Uk:e. is th at 

Bruachot’^for piteKcos with : ptomy ' ■ . Anglo-Amerlcih 
1 nnd p sufacleni copcerq for, ^ 

: -Mm- 1 stsrfe ifsun*;. 

. volume of ; George BlfoCs'&snyg, he -irwrife^ 
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has many intelligent things to say: 
he recognizes the deop-running con- 
tinuity in Auden's work, he writes 
persuasively Of the excellence of Vir- 
ginia Woolf's last novels, and he is 
good, and surprising, on the progress 
of Henry James. As he moves from 
literary to philosophical writers, his 
sympathies deepen, and the two 
(pays on Russell are particularly 
fine. Btu it is not necessary to 
choose the best: (here U : no; bad 
writing, and no shoddy [hougbthere. 

One might, in an ill-mannered 
moment, ,ask what purpose is served : 
by the republication of these occa- 
sional pieces ; ougjii one not accept 
the traositoriness of even the highest, 

: journalism, and leave it to crumble 
and j torn 1 ^ta wn i n 1 the pages 1 of the 
Ne^ Stafesman and the New York 
: pt • Books ! . Professor , 

Hampshire .was perhaps anticipating 
such an objection 'when he wrote his 
introduction, : arguing the connect- 1 
mg interests of his essays. But his 
best defence is not there. It is In 
.his final piece, ‘r A Ruinous Con- 
luct,..', in which he eloquently pleads 
ine VMue of humanistic education In 
^ sotaety. : Maturity he 

writes tbe^df as aim of cduca- 
an : integral ..-ihteiU-: ; 
ilaf cate both With 
o!i rcoKty and : 
; ^ bU ( orde rird a nd sSg- . 

; mfltariV Wnstructioite of it.r This 
of .and a 
?hlQ^rai intelil- 
tioufip thatft 


no question of rcspcirtiiiii it. ... Om.- 
merely disposes ul it- i.c. nl the word, 
of which it consists- in such a man- 
ner ns to hold till attention or the 
render, thus encouraging him to pay 
out ready money for one's next book 
. . . 1 arrange words in pleasing pat- 

terns in order to make money. 1 try to 
give good virtue— to sec that my pat- 
terns arc well wrought -but 1 do noi 
delude myself by inflating thc nature 
ol my function. ... 

This may well be Raven's own 
apologia : but his characters are 
sometimes very near to being some- 
thing more than '* simply a collection 
of words ". One weakness is that they 
nearly all talk in the same manner— 
rather schoolmasterly, charming, 
ribald, pedantic, guarded. Further, 
some are naturalistically conceived 


iWHJtms will' n " ,,w ™ «■ . IIIUU SCI luustiy, uc lias mciuiy iciji.s- 

ft in 1968 — though Ihc novel lerc£ j conventional annoyance at cx- 
in 1967. It is a pity that these t crnnl appearances. He cannot per- 
t cannot be published in SUHt j e Us t ba[ bc [ ec> i s a rational fetir 
4 parts (if the dialogue vvere 0 p tbc dissident left-wing students. 
t«df, they would make n popu- sccms assured that Constable and 

J addictive television serial) so |_| CW elIyn can handle them. 

ik author could react to the , , . . 

Stawnih. rulher than last These middle-aged Left.es are 
» “nte students- final out- more convincing. Consiab c, the 
!» sttentpl to smash the shrewd and just Provost of Laneas- 
NBfd and pull down the »r. has a nasty private streak, des- 
JS. «n,m. founder — is no! P‘U> »»* Public rcelilude: -he_ is ex- 


j cannot be published in 
ji parU (if the dialogue were 
( «jy, ihey would make n popu- 
d addictive television serial) so 
k author could react to the 
dbsi month, rulher than last 
pi to. The students' final out- 
in attempt to smash the 
S chapel and pull down the 
iriibe college founder— Ls not 
iusible. (They ought to bc set 
teting cricket pilches in protest 
irtbtid: this is a real issue and 
vkkji the author, more com- 
j-to cricket than to church, 
explore with conviction.) 
improbable students have a 

I inj ringleader— an ley. wcll- 
I young revolutionary with 
iceyes. animal magnetism and 
6 * in nihilistic rhetoric. This 
rtas tola^ niilhority over an 
ft well-disciplined force of 
H(e youths uniformed ” in 
Ijci somehow proletarian gur- 
if leather”; and this cudrc 
It k the filthy boys and gitl.<“ 
mbeen persuaded to vundnl- 
t college- antiquities. “The 
to. hairiest and most hung -dog 


posed as a nagging and spiteful hus- 
band. His raflish lieutenant, Llewel- 
lyn, the ex-B.B.C. niithor-journalisl. 
no longer leads a charmed life: be 
has been stricken with ncar-impot- 
encc, and ibis wife is on the prowl 
for handsome undergraduates. Sucti 
failings and disasters mukc our 
heroes more credible though we 
arc. perhaps, indirectly warned 
against treating them too seriously. 
Another familiar member of the 
Raven rep., thc novelist Fielding 
Gray, explains his position when 
taxed with using and distorting a 
friend's character for fictional pur- 
poses : 

Thc character in dial novel is simplv 
a collection of words. It does not exist 
us a real entity, uiul there is therefore 


One of the bad left-wing dons— ucck, 
the chilly trimmer who strings along 
with the revolting students — is “ true 
to life” in the conventional way. 
Another, Beyfus thc social scientist, 

Is a delightful caricature. He has 
devised a well-meaning plan for ruin- 
ing thc college on the principle of 
“ social integration within the 
norm". Beyfus wishes ip prevent 
“ the average student, going about 
his normative pleasure-cycle'' from 
being made to feel inferior and in- 
secure by the spectacle of scholars 
at work. He proposes a large new 
annexe to be built on Scholars Field, 
wherein students will share bed- 
sit ling-rooms. in groups of thrcc^ so 
that privacy and retreat will bc im- 
possible: for studying, thc hostel 
work-room will bc available within 
staled hours — “equipped with 
specially programmed audio-visual 
devices, thus reducing individualistic 
elements in study-processes ”. It is 
impossible to link this solemn ass 
with the diabolically efficient revolu- 
tionary students whom the author has 
dreamed up. The pattern is well 
wrought, in Fielding Gray’s terms, 
but only as ;i collage of odd juxta-' 
positions which jar and startle. 


Dai Stivens 1 

SHLECTKn STORIES J 
im-tm 

” Folk-lore, magic, ruble, ^ J 
story, shaggy dog wit, butto*®*] 
pure delight mukc him fl wiw j 
Of unique wisdom ami htuWfi' i 
This is the first tlmosinceite^M 
Thurbcr 1 have Inughed out Wj 
at a short story'" -fan 1 ® 6 
Sunday Telegraph ■ i 

Charles Hig 
& Joel Greenb| 

THE CELLULOID 
Hollywood Directors Speak 
T Sympathetically introduce wj 
constructively edited . . . ' J 

fascinating. " D|ly$ j 

Sunday Times ... 1 1 

Winifred Stei 

ALWAYS BELLS M 
Exciting story of n jounW'JjS 
Australia to Mecca by 
ship andcartwl. 1 ^ 

A. D. Hope 

NEW POEMS i 

. '‘In range and ifchhial ^ ‘ jj 
writer in full nufiiery 
gifts.” ' New York Tiimt: > '. rj 


world of their own 


c BASnP.VIS SINGER : 

met 

tCape. 30s. 


tog V famous phrase, one 
i that thc Vistula runs 
(Mu middle of Singer's writ- 
*"1 Nearly all the sixteen 
in this collection are con- 
9_wiih Polish Jewry. Thc 
chairacters patronize for 
fwit ihoppihg are Lublin, per- 
Action is never set 
ig.Ueitly In time, but the 
;nutigarian empire seems not 
crumbled, so perhaps 
.should for the most part 
‘«m the decade of Singer's 
j 9 | 4 ° d — between, say, 

ishut-in Jewish world, steeped 
! Bawufc l» tradition and occull- 
“jybMWly evoked.' The festl- 
itf 8 1 , giving on Purim, the 
a man and pos- 
Succoth booths, 1 .the 
. ^of teaspra-Used to sym- 

JjWt&D moods- nnH omiri. 


on the author 1 * purl has been closer 
rhan lx anywhere claimed. 

Even when he changes the time 
and the place, as he docs on three 
occasions here. Singer’s touch re- 
mains firm and sure. Indeed ’ the 
Letter-Writer" is probably the 
finest single piece in tho 
collection. This describes Herman 
Combiner, elderly proor-reader for 
a run-down Jewish publishing house 
in New York, who loses his job, 
and whose slow, even oddly plea- 
surable, sinking not so much to- ■ 
wards death as towards non-exis- 
tence, is strangely arrested. U is a 
memorable story where the author s 
talent for keeping the grubby-realis- 


tic and tho dreamy-supernatural 
running smoothly in tandem 
is teen triumphantly at work. 

A reading «r The Svante con- 
firms beyond any question that 
Singer is a born storyteller. Every 
niece in the book uncoils with sly 
and quiet Inevitability. Here Is a 
man with a special, world to des- 
cribe. a world ho knows and from 
which he can elicit a predictable 
response. It is a world which we 
with our hindsight know is abput to 
bB subjected to ignominy and 
almost total annihilation. Yet it re- 
mains full of certainties: and these 
give strength, repose and poignancy 
to the situations ps they unfold. • 


Once more 

CYRIL KERSH i 'J _ ' £ EES 

fe N enter, a man and pos- The Aggravations or Minnie Ashe involving a British fascist ; Is essen- 
iSL 1 *. Succoth booths, 1 .the 224pp. Michael Joseph. 30s. daily comic. 

^“QW'hsed to sym- — — — Th R book is really a celebration— 

Mpir t The sub-title of this novel could be ^ and half-mocking-of Jew- 
^rt^rrlage c^ten^^nTthe "Portrait of the Jewish Mother . of thc fatalism that Relies 

^ ^ ra^hmakerV^e^cere The portrait is exaggerated to the lhe outbursts of ebullient optimism; 
^lijg and drinkirtg at Pass- point of caricature, yet Minnie Ashe ^ durability that underlies the 
•CL22! 1 ? 1 0{ th « Kaddish u not grotesque; she is fully and iCOnStant moaning.- and of the cog- 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 
NEW BOOKS IN 
MARCH 


GENERAL 

HEINRICH HOFFMMAN . ^ __ . 

ADOLF HITLER : FACES OF A DICTATOR 50/- 

Heinrlch Hoftmman was Hltlar s oltlclal photographer from 1922 to 
1945. Several ol lha pictures In this book are published for the first 
time. Others were released only In the Nazi Press official publications. 

CYNTHIA WHITE „ . 

WOMEN'S MAGAZINES , , . 

The (Iral ever sociological study or women 9 magazines in Britain. 

ANTHEA HOLME & PETER MASSIE 
CHILDREN'S PLAY 

The comparative altractiveneas ol the playground ta examined In terma 
of how tar children will travel to get to It, its popularity, the diversity 
ol its equipment, Its size and its environmental setting. 

HEATHER JENNER & MURIEL SEGAL 
MEN AND MARRIAGE . , 

A critical new look at the anti-hero husband ol today byHwWher 
Jenner who hsB married oil 15,000 men since opening her Bond Street 
Bureau In 1939. 

DOREEN TOVEY __ r 

THE NEW BOY dU/ * 

Ably supporting the lovable Siamese. Solomon SMundua. are a host, 
ol familiar characters from Doreen Toveys previous books about lire 
in a West Country cottage. 

MARGARET WYNN . 

FAMILY POLICY eiJ/ " 

The author challenges accepted notions "f 1 JJ 1 cSuoisU 

child, and especially an adolescent. She takes a hard lOTk at omoiai 

scales and fashionable ‘ selectivity schemes and aubmitB ihenn to 
comparison with the scales and estimates ol other countries. 
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GORY 'DEW 

N1COL FLEMING 
CZECH POINT 
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PELHAM BOOKS 

the senior florist ; ■ 

FIONA COLEMAN; 

Covers all aapeois of commerplat florisuy. 


G. A. Wili 
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tV$& A CpNL , 

■fAwtraltalltetary^?? 
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dr^rlaj "Portrait of the Jewish Mother^ of . thc fatalimi that 'belies 

^ ^ ra^hmakerV^e^cere The portrait is exaggerated to the lhe outbursts of ebullient optimism; 
■^ling and' drinkihg at Pas?- point of caricature, yet Minnie Ashe ^ durability that underlies the 
■fiLSSS 1 0{ th€ Kkddish h noi grotesque; she is fully and conStant mriani^, and of the cog- 
'SSSSt^i ^emarks^c^Sbly human. Indeed, what- m ^ity spirit. X\* 
j ^tram- foibles most of lhe char- ness, whh* rfnwends me irtdgj _ 


... YOGA FOR THE MIND ^ 

^e^grea^ph^OBOphical truths of Yoga Interpreted for Western minds. 

. LYNN DAVIES : WINNER STAKES ALL : . 

' S In^eptil.oMrthlele Lynn Davies', and his methods, 35/- 

: WORLD BO.OK OF MEAT DISHES 

NINA FROUD ' ■'* ■ *n/ m 

. Re-Issue In hew; tonpat. with fl colour pages. 

, dIN< 5HY SAILING : A Comprehensive Guide for Beginners 

KEN DUXBURY ; «/, 

Sobnd ■ advice and 1 practical guidancfl. . , ; ■ -V • u ■ 
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Notes from the Underground 


DAVII) MAIROWirZ lEilllnrl : 

Sumo of It 
17<jpp. K. nn I Li r. 25s. 

Knulbr (Publishing. Priming ;ind 
Promotions) I. id. arc die publishers 
of IT. I he er>l while htterniuiniuii 
Tim? i. which is currently under 
prosecution for its homosexual small 
ad\ cr tire men ts. Their first .selection 
from (hat journal is printed in 
characteristic style, with a good deal 
of graphic and typographic emphasis, 
sometimes using a superimposed 
colour which obscures the actual 
texts. It seems a pity that no ortho- 
dox publishing hoi^e stepped in to 
do the job, since the main relevance 
of such an anthology is not so much 
to remind hahimds of all that has 
flowed through the paper since I ‘Jfifi 
as to summarize this for a wider and 
less consciously underground public 
who are now wondering what IT is 
primarily about. The present floppy 
tinfoil-hound dossier is too likely to 
be overlooked by readers brought up 
on ordinary compact paperbacks, 
and wrongly so. 

For sonic of the material included 
Is such as uny journal concerned with 
the arts would be glad to print: a 
four-page statement by Buck ini inter 
Fuller, for instance, or Charles 
Marowilz's views on the political 
theatre, or Julian. Beck's description 
of the aims and ethos of the Living 
Theater, There is also a lot of \V. S, 
Burroughs, including part of his early 
.."cut-up” with Brion Gy sin and 
others; Minutes to f}o, and the com- 
mentary for hlk feeble short film 
Towers open lire; the argument for 
his form .of drooling prose, as pre- 
sented here, is that it is an antidote 
.to brain-washing (though others 
might consider it more simply an 


PUBLISHED TODAY . 


The Victorian 


antidote Id the bruin). \ few instal- 
ments from Jell Nuilull's comic 
strips seem poor by comparison with 
his booklets in the same genre, but 
there are some worth while items of 
more or les* pop poetry, such as the 
veiscs by the Soft Machine guitarist 
Das id Allen which end 

Pup goes r lii} lolly 
Pot goes i lie head 
Tonight wc are morning 
Pop musick is dead 

Most important of all. perhaps, there 
is a persistent thread of independ- 
ence and liveliness running right 
through. 

At the vimc time this is the record 
of a search, often uncertain and 
erratic and sometimes wildly- mis- 
directed. for ways otu of the sup- 
posedly stifling embrace of our un- 
precedentedly tolerant and enlight- 
ened .social-cuni-cuitunil Establish- 
ment. As such the book is fascinating 
and quite possibly of lasting signific- 
ance, however much it may exasper- 
ate or even shock the unconverted 
render. The contributors, many of 
them quite unknown outside this con- 
text, go exploring in all sorts of direc- 
tions. Command I emotions tnot un- 
connected with paranoia), mystical 
pseudo -religions, aimless destruc- 
tiveness of n self-indulgent kind, 
pleasure identified with orgasm, 
"mind-expanding” drugs, sponging 
on the welfare state: it is all here in 
a bubbling stew, full of inconsisten- 
cies and naivetiei, and kept on the 
boiJ by a flame of hatred for exist- 
ing institutions, without a single, 
common constructive recipe being 
discussed, let alone accepted. This 
may be silly; it may even be mildly 
pernicious, though not perhaps for 
the reasons that most people think. 
But at least it is not dull. 

It is noticeable , (hat some of the 
editorials reprinted carry a strong 
streak of common sense. There is a 
marked wariness of the American 
underground, of L.S.D. and oE such 
high priests as Dr. Timothy Leary; 

" the , main reason for ; discussing 
drugs now ", wrote Tom McGrath in 
No. 9. “i* to get (hem out of the 


way Sonic of ihc contributors, 
however, are le->s sceptical, referring 
for instance quite seriously to fly- 
ing saucers or astrology or British 
Israel, and contrasting Crowley, who 
"went too far without support” 
with Jung, who “drew back at the 
brink”. Alexander Trocchi, who 
seems to think that this country de- 
vised the gas chambers, is almost in- 
coherent, but Allen Ginsberg tin 
what appears to be an address de- 
livered in a Boston church) 
announces clearly enough that he is 
"in effect setting up moral codes 
and standards which include drugs, 
orgy, music and primitive magic as 
worship rituals”. There is a very 
funny interview with the Maharishl 
Mahesh Yogi, who dissolves into 
giggles at the men Lion, of mundane 
problems"” Very very necessary to 
meditate everywhere’’ is his reaction 
when Hiked about those of his own 
country. This is followed by some 
disparaging notes by Ginsberg, who 
regards the M.ihari.shi as ” author i- 
turism” and actually put it to him 
that he might be “.some kinda CIA 
agent “ He insisted that hippies 
smelled ", complains the poet. " 1 
must say that was tendentious.” 
There is a splendid innocence in 
such comments which again and 
again seems to prevent the contri- 
butors from seeing when they are 
being ridiculous or self-conl rad ic- 
lory. Only ten lines, for instance, 
after Mr. McGrath hns been telling 
his readers "don’t rush to work- 
only work at what you enjoy", he 
is complaining about the hardships 
of walking home in London after 
the last train has gone, und posing 

A simple question : why can't we get 
the underground train system working 
24 hours a day ? Come to that, why 
can’t we have everything working 24 
hours a day ? 

Ginsberg, again, sees the difficulty 
of reconciling “ proposed communal 
sex orgy and contemplative choice- 
less awareness", but suggests that 
it can be resolved by a "dialogue 
between these contradictions", or 
in other words by having it both 


ways. An article .in the London pro- 
test marches of October, 1968, calls 
for an attack on ” the soft under- 
belly of the public- consciousness, 
right where it's most vulnerable ”, 
then goes straight on to speak of 
National Ecstasy Days and "gradual 
bui purposeful love play with the 
gnarled old organs of England": 
inconsistency, as it were, even below 
the hell. 

Sometimes this becomes contemp- 
tible, as when a self-pitying account 
of arrest on a drug charge in Tangier 
ends (after live days in the cells and 
a S6U line) with a complaint of 
“slinking indigenes food”, or the 
description of n pilgrimage to Indiu 
ion smuggled currency): 

AAlih but soon to leave the last stub- 
born lingering deca dunces of Western 
Culture. All of us are going to lodge a 
complaint to the Lloyd Triestino offices 
in Barcelona about the bad food and 
insults from the Mnitre d'hotcl. We 
have to wear Evening Suits . . . 

The same martyr later pays 7s. 6d. 
to a Mombasa prostitute before 
catching his aeroplane to Bombay, 
Or how about this exchange between 
an interviewer and a Berlin student 
protester ? 

IT : Then you're not worried about 
the future. 

Teiifi-.!.: Na ja. It’s impossible to 
starve in today’s society. 

Those who feel that the underground 
movement is a form of affluent Wes- 
tern self-indulgence will find confir- 
mation here. 

But is this worrying ? Not 
specially. Much of It can be attri- 
buted to the inevitable con-fusion of 
a period when so much of our social 
and ideological structure has 
crumbled and the opportunities for 
purposeful rebellion are corre- 
spondingly harder to see. At least 
these people are arguing it out, try- 
ing to think for themselves, however 
oddly. Where the danger lies Is not 
so much in the various types of non- 
conformity proposed (whose very 
variety is a cheering sign of vitality) 


Church 


Part n 1860-1901 

o^en chadwick 


In this volume the Regius- Professor 
of Modem .HiMQry at Cambridge 


A trip on the inner circle 


completes his- magisterial study of 
ihe Victorian Church. Writing again 
. with Irreproachable scholarship, arid 


an engaging literary craftsmanship, 
hcdcrefibwiho problems which 
■ cohfrbn;cd the Church in the. latter 
■ part of ijie nineteenth century : the 
i. qucsjlon of science rtnil religion. tl\« 
acceptance of biblical crllipifcm, die ! 
Church in village and town, changes 

• fn '.(ho' attitude to the episcopacy, 

• relationship with ilid Roman Catlw- 
1 Id and (he growth of secularisation. 
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: Of pur - liveliest. '.-and' most 


RICHARD NEVILLE: ; said 'that Che Guevara is 13 years Power takes an orthodox, and very 

Pipy Power . • old And not doing his homework.’ 1 ) sensible, line : “ Being a junkie Is a 

360pp. Cap*, 38, ___ ,o'df^rSi 0 «live d «“ "o',!* 

in rc«m «,Wh 5 Rirtard Neville 1,a a wSed) “nfy Ml i» if iiMVS? y ° UrSdf ' 
Mined himself a small reputation as extreme cases marijuana can so des- , : . ' ' Y “ 

a prankster. On iwo occasions un- troy a man’s character that he mixes ■ ? . , . book , as n whole is most 

wary media men, who have sought to freely with persons of another surprising in that it shocks so little, 
photograph or interview him 1 have rBW ." and we are told of a si$n I|. is all, very reasonable, wholesome, 
found them selves. palmed off, to their wS 6 v!l£- i 1 . in . br0ad minded and reassuring, even 
subsequent embarrassment, with (one hates to say It) liberal. It reminds 

someone- entirely different. This or hair like shat of a beetle.” 8 onc oE those Scandinavian sex 

fairly funny hoax is one that Mr. But the question of authorship is T anua,s tha ‘ toJ1 you ^al position 

mm 

1 Such a record of japes must alert MovemenW-thh time not from the not Mrs. Whltebouse) as much as at 
the defences of the Cautious re- viewpoint :! of ' \hc groupuscutes of young people who are its subject- 
viewer. and teNeville's^ame on, 'New.' Left politics^ not student power S aUe f« A 2? whi,e you're about it, 
|he Utlc pagC of Play Powef will lead or black power or flower power !r rs ' Worthington, why not also put 
bl °r l to ° who^foajly. ij the (though it seems to be very much °“ lhe P'H. °n pot, and 

‘ admor.of this book. If it HliotMr;- like Bower cower). hut nlav* tswAt ^ road ip Katmandu ? 


. i 

as i,i a certain over-re^ * 
wilh violence und if, e l 
which cumes out W 
whole reclion devoi et | i t 
proles movement of toi 
Hire ? Ugh ! 
well-designed hut MlfoJ 
Situationist comic slrio 

one '^ 

sell all the others I " 
alternative to rationality i 
ecstasy ". writes the 
enthusiast. And when Z 
siudcnl is asked how he « a 
if the underprivileged 
workers in Germany 
arms: ; 

Ti "* rL : Yes, I think thu i, 
very good thing. 

IT: Is that the only uii 
ahoiii social change 1 nw j 
know the answer. Do you Ik* 

Ti-i n - ei : 1 don't knon. 

It is the uncertainty of thiii 
that is frightening. Any rea 
knows something about lie 
of the 1920s must feeltluih 
has been this way before ! 

Over and above ils 
artistic coni ri bin ions,, ihet^ 
has done a valuable if u| 
service in bringing such c« 
to the surface ; indeed At; 
book, warts (and other {« 
words) and nil, could smt| 
object-lesson for dissection i 
cussion in senior forms of ia 
However wild it may be. ha 
its ow'n cheeks and mo 
whether in the form of otuiog 
contradictions or in [hit i 
sentient voices like Bui 
Fuller’s. Fuller, it H inKqj 
sec, comes no closer |o 
in this context than in am 
one, advising his young M 
dress inconspicuously, to “fl 
on the things that (uSi.fl 
point ” und to be chary «M 
protest demonstrations foul 
negative reasons. As-B 
association wilh horaosana 
.should perhaps be saWikiH 
In evidence here at all Hi 
fiiscinaiing rag-bag of paw] 
u wonder that it is not. ■ ■< 


irofessional sailor 


THANES AND HUDSON 

March Books 


expedition to Guinea in IMd-64. named of vuwardicc when hi> 

[IP 0 U.AK • ostensibly -to .support the Rojul squadron was worsted hy the 

Iflar African Company against the real Amsterdam squadron of Cornel is Giovanni Pisano: SculptOf 

u.»lJtfr and Stoughton, t- s wr alleged encroachmcms of the Tromp in St. James's Fight. Prince Mir . IIA1M 

_ — rival Dutch West India Company. Rupert, on the other hand, never .ALL 

rii-ci ft n Irish “Bui Ihc intent was Li lake away wavered in his high opinion ol a o.n 


. . rim i Irish But the intent was to lake away 

fer L H '' "hivinriynian. now Ihc Dutch .forts or at least Cape 
, l l i n i ,l |fS Wisthi got in C°i' sc [Cape Coast Castle], which 
i'L lh/c^tScd begin- Ihc Dutch possessed buljo which 


Rupert, on the other hand, never M«CI ALL AYR ION 
wavered in his high opinion ol Jjirodunion fo HENR^ MO()RL 
Holmes. There is something almost PhwoBniplis spcc , 4 k inkcii t by I LARIO BLSsl. 
o.inj*'.. ,. a : n ,» m collaboration with HENRy MOORE 

^ si .loC V,, 1'™. 


t ol me b heein- the Dutch possessed, out to which nis cousin to let Sir KODeri nave a . „r b n w,. vt-,,.., 

flOUJWO- Ihc cutscd I begin ^ prelcnC4 . us slr command under him in the ill- would pul Giovanni Pisano among them . 1 hi s wi tics Ml Moots, m 

[ ■»* DfW* y vl ^ n ,tvL t Mn William Coventry noted from his starred summer campaign i.r 1673. his introduction to Michael Ayrtons monograph— the first deliililtv 

. *iwSted Holmc.'i, in Thc Kine's negn.ivc m, in.de is Lho ™rk in English, »„d .he f.rsl ndequately ilk, sinned book m nn ; 

BS rt 77 and viflon fuel, immediately took the offensive. m ore puzzling as* Holmes had fought language, on the great medieval Italian sculptor. Each of Giovanni s 

Andrew Marvell. As capturing Cape Verde and u hard and well in the treacherous surviving works is illustrated, as u whole nnd l in detfiil. With 371 plates, 

ErSer observes, this ptir- number ol' .other Dutch fortified attack on the Smyrna Fleet and at including colour frontispiece. £5 5s March 23 

j SiierinK is not alto- trading- posts, including “ u little fori Sole Bay in the previous year. More- 

^accurate It epitomizes a with two men and a boy in it over, while denying him this oppur- Masterpieces Of the Frick Collection 

I and 'colourful career probably an early use of this tunity for service and advancement p DG ad munhalL 

“"Lied die most eventful phrase. Most of these places were ut sea. Charles showed himself to be , nlmrfliclinn h ., HARRY n M GRIER 

Jsf ifwidcs of the seven- subsequently retaken hy Admiral de a singularly indulgent and generous Introduction by HARRY D. . . . t .,„ r i McwVorli 

-v * and which led Ruyler in his counteroffensive of patron of Holmes in the Isle of The firsl comprehens i ve,rully illustrated book on the Tdinoi s N 

kjS’ure and misadven- 1664-65, but Cape Coast Castle re- wight nnd elsewhere on land. Thc collection, published fifty years lifter its foundation. With 121 plates. 

! "modest fame and a very muined in English hands, so that on concluding chapters give new and 24 in colour. £6 6s March 9 

mi fortune balance the Royal African Con-- sometimes fascinating details about 

' , 10 . in far-r a pnny was better placed than before. Holmes ns “ Bnshnw of the Isle of French Watercolours of the 19th Centur/ 

Sw“bv oriain’ and in later Whether Holmes exceeded his in- Wight: his political career and FR ancois DAULTE 

% a S pirate rather than struct, oiisis doubtful : but Charles landed^ properties companion volumes on the eighteenth and 


ywbdAif timb» (^ayimfdMai'fhiier)' 
, 1 '!A vi$rt. rehiarkable .and suceWafLl 


'■ * ftaljwbi iCWdiMck'si fdstkjiatlnft 


I x'.va W spefculation m lit syp- 

> -* ptyl|te - 4nformatloh t It . should -be a : 
; : ; o - • - fswndgrd inference work fpc- : many 
.■i r^re.iQboh#’ . -rae uknNQft Mm 



W^iSS- on the road Ka “ » 

A i *»Y' WAt-otltoBhMLMi tuning Or should it be the Oolden Road 

; :. L ^ : ^ 

•>» 'di tlfc, Mating 

! P^eptfy acceptable: :* / 

Io^cal fon rUfeJjtari(mir are part of , ^ 0p ® J 1 * ouo ^ Wfemeiy groovy, A (taefc of discs beneath ,h> h n »oh 
tltoJatkJtoftr mem & sf single s£\ fta* • • po^ltty A S orhMb^fo^cbSk^ind 

and (*rba W he .^p D ld -j- . •. ?ow 1 

***** * the 



ment’s activities wilh more 
sory attention In ihc pna* ,, 
(but then perhaps it it ^ 
them). What is new is the* 
dcnce, and straight soctdjj 
ignore the undergrounifs 
to accepted attitudes to «J 
boring work (though ii |t! W 
get that there are oJJtd *j 
work), marriage and so otj 

“ Long hair ”, says Pkj f§ 
youth’s • ” dcfllaration af 
dence, pop music their es 
they puff pot in their 
The Chicago trial has , 
in the United States ,<$ 
society is not prepared wj 
such minor deviating JJ 
accepted norms. In fM 
country a dissenting »( 
alternative life-styles a'f? ^ 
allowed to cp-exist, andJiQ 
culture has ; been. 
into politics. HcK tllllJg^ 
be different: whether beWJ 
relative harmlessness oj |t*M 
or the greater toleradre^ 

sociely is hard tp say.. p ,., 
the square backlash 
felt, with law-nnd-or^r^ 
raids on art gallen«i lp. fC ^| 
underground papers 
Power’s aensiple 
the scene could help^^ 
the two sides .can 
another, add fas 
able and amuong)J*J; 
that reason. 
is still Opposed ^ 
potf-iriqperkYoM^ 
it jn creating > 

flexible enough fp P 

change apd 

out mountfogrepr^m 
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I the* war I6 n he was thc " And pray, what is Cape Verde ? a descendant ; but apart from this 

M of Henry Holmes, a coun- slinking place.” Holmes spent a minor detail, the reader will find Jhe Duality of Vision 

Rin with his scat in short sojourn i In the Tower after his here cv J r ^ hl % he ^ p i,kcly 10 v ' tml GENIUS AND VERSATILITY IN THE ARTS 

rC«L Nothing h known of return, but Pcpys noted : " 1 per- to know about Holmes. WALTER SORCLL 

Sy He and education, but ho «ivc ii is imwle a matter of jest The °nainul (T ^"’ , ^ rl ^ l0n i n B lex i supported by a fascinating collection of ill u sUati ons. Mi 
; a i ovalry officer in the only. on Sir Rol^ri nunum ■ esam ines the Dhenomciton of multiple nrListic talent us it has. 


■ r anythin u to go by. three great battles m luwcsioii. me paniun . mis w cauwht . •»- 

r , .... . , Four Day’s Fight, and St. James’s was. nnd Mr. Ollard admirably dc- . . . . , , ; i 

k evidently at ins period Fighl He fuj | eil , 0 kiM De R uyle i- picts the irascible but professionally f An unmistakable masterpiece oj American btogl aptly, 

gtonw aUaclicd u» I rincc w jjh his ” fuzee ” at short range, as competent Irishman both in the mpw YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 

,vtee life-long friend and | |p | ia( | boasted he would do; but he round nnd in detail. The author has 

P? teoiumed. He next j e( | J( hishly successful raid on a n sure touch for the .characters, nnd HU&y LOUQ 

ftaer the Prince in the greal mass 0 f Dutch merchant-ships thc atmosphere of John Drydens t. HARRY WILLIAMS . , ... „._ rAlY 

pray against the Spaniards * i, orct | ... .i ie yiie. which resulted “ very merry, dancing, drinking. This, the first book in Thames and Hudson s new Library of An 


i nL | a ^°^P !in ’ w * f Rupert j^pressive, since the village which period, lie does not tnke everything M > ./ 

I iatlcrs eventful (und fc pj||.,g ct | :m d burnt by a land- in Pcnys as gospel. While nol credit- 
L B„,.S! l ‘ p,ri ‘ ,l f !,h ing-parly at the same lime was ing Sir Robert Holmes wilh virtues 

R&n ? "IS inhabited only by pacifist Mention- which he did not possess, he con- Twelfth Century Renaissance 

Lij'^y c , Cjc loner, Jn4v, .. who fled without offering any vincingly portrays him ax u more * ' 

pW mth the arrival of the '|L, a s students of the Rcsto- i merest ing and u more estimable CHRISTOPHER BROOKE .... ... ... . . r 

Irutfon Navy are well aware. Charles character than the "cunning ‘ Library of European Civilization \ With 13^ illustration#, 21 in colour, 
l?J h -'■ I- 1 1’ h naval commanders formed any- fellow" und irrcsporwblc llre-eatcr Cloth 35s. paper 21s March 2 

thing but « Nelsonian band of who figures In the Diary. Drawing ^ • .. .. 

K wcm Afril” S he brothers. Thc choleric Sir Robert partly on unpublBhod- correspond- Turt j^| a . 

Efe . Af * d hL fell foul ut one time or another of the ence. this well-written und Judi- pp 

I V blown ' Holmes'* 2SSK325T?ln SSt in(eresi«Un ^Na.fons and People. Llbrny*. Wilh 27 mus.ra.ione, 3 maps tf. 

during the next five t ofi). Sir Edward Sprugge. and Sir Restoration England and the origins March 31 : . 

Wi** i^EMand on j er emy Smith, accusing the last- of a professional navy. • . ' . . ' •• 

pji Royalist emmd m -the Thd Intamatl6n(il Rdgularlon of 

Restoration; and with EfAntlAi* Disautes 

PfUim from. Viennu a few . rfOIITOr Ul^pUTOS , 

Ibter his own nrbsnecls » • • -g ■% ^ Edited by EVAN LuARD • . . , . c . 

Brfy : enhanced. In thc tT) 1 tT Q I K Pf ‘Studies in International Order’. With 248 pages, 50s i March 16 . 


ten roui in one iimc or iiiiuuicr i-miii wus. «»■’ t . — v«n r?n in iznapp 

Sn'V'sysr as .5-sarfe "».fo,,s .n ^ m •. wuh.» la-K—iD-^ 3 m»ps » 

toft). Sir Edward Sprugge. and Sir Restoration England und the origins March 31 : 
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FEBRUARY 
at W. H. Allen 

The Witches 

FRANCOISE 

MALLET-JORIS 


An i jiiist ending novel. 
Lii'iftd on the lives ol throe 
Iraqi u women who 
were the victims of their 
limes. 

'H.is all the qualities of an 
endunny classic" 

- MARY RENAULT. 


The Case That 
Will Not Die 


HERBERT- B. 
EHRMANN 


A complete re-exaininnlion 
(by the last smviving 
lawyer) of the 

controversial Sacco- Vanzetti 
murder trial in 1921. 
"Much fresh material" 

— Solicitors ' Journal. 
Illustrated 84s 


Incarnations: 
Poems 1966-68 


ROBERT PENN 
WARREN 


A hew collection of poems 
by the Pulitzer Prize winner: 
25s 


The Duke of 
Palermo 
EDMUND WILSON 


Three new plays i. The 
Lamentable Tragedy of the 
. Duke of Palermo ; 

Dr. McGrath; 
and Osbert's Career, 
or the Poet's Proqr&ss, 
45s. v 


The Studio 

JOHN GREGORY 
DUNNE 


•The witty, revealing and ■ 
often appalling, true, story 
■ of one year at 20th 
Century Fox's Hollywood 
studios. 

36s 


GWEN DAVIS 


This eminently readable 
■novel is a savage 

■ ; indictment of the 

' ••. pleasure 7 se9king ■' .. 
^■^ensqatism that itnarks th'e 

■ decline of a civilization.: 1 

; 3^8 • :• •.*’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


Two scientists of the century of geniXe definitive Wyatt 


K. I - . \\. MADDISON: 

I 'hi* I. Ifc of I lie Ilonoiimhlc KoJiurt 


tour through France. Switzerland 
.inJ Italy gave him more wholesome 
thoughi'i will which to occupy him- 
self. although his formal education 


332pp. I.i} lor -I nil Francis. L l t 10s. cll route. He even began 

.... - — [0 a j m| , t( , j passion for reading 


Kiiheri Boyle may perhaps best he romances: and although converted 


dcserihed in a sentence a> a Fellow during a thunderstorm in Swilzer- 


of the Royal Society in il.i heroic age. 
Fie played a more than respectable 
part in the experimental science of 
the taller hal-f of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, hul, js was discovered long 


land (presumably from a weak to a 
strong Christianity), he contrived to 
visit the most famous bordellos in 
Italy "oul of bare Curiosity ”, and 
to leiain his " iniblemish't Chastity " 


before, the medium is at least pan of both there and when accosted by 
the message, and the Royal Society two “ Fryers, whose Lust makes no 


was the making of Boyle the scientist. 
Neither this nor his many moral and 
Theological writings can, however, 
wholly explain his fame. Why, for 
example, did lie inspire so much 
lamentable eulogistic poetry; and 
why was his bust placed higher than 
Newton's in Queen Caroline's Her- 
mitage, with a rayed sun behind into 
the bargain '! Was his contribution 
to science and philosophy, not to 
mention theology, really worth it ? 

Dr. M addison's Life docs not set 
oul to answer such questions, but in 
no uncertain way it provides mate- 
rials for those who would answer 
them. II offers an assessment of 
neither " the content of Boyle's 
numerous publications, nor the im- 
portance of his position, nor the 
influence of his work on contempor- 
aries and posterity Its sole aim, in 


distinction of Sexes The friars 
were of course a tribe hated not only 
for their “Vices and Impostures" 
but for their treatment of Galileo, 
who died whilst Boyle was in 
Florence. 

.Supplementing the Philarctuv with 
autobiographical passages from 
other writings by Boyle, Dr. Maddi- 
son goes on to chronicle first a 
period at Stalbridge, which ended 
when Hoyle was twenty-eight, then 
the Oxford period, whieh lasted lor 
about twelve years, and in which his 
best scientific work was done, and 
finally a period in London, ending 
with Boyle's death in 1691. During 
these three periods Boyle moved 
about a good deal, and in doing so 
made numerous valuable friendships. 
Like all early Fellows of the Royal 
Society he busied himself with a 


fiLOt, is [o supplement Birch's biogra- great number and diversity of 
phy of 1744, and to provide a unrelated experiments, and qidcqnid 


phy of 1744, and to provide a 
reliable guide to the events of 
Boyle's Fife. In these modest aims the 
Life is highly successful. It will 
inevitably he criticized by those who 
think, for instance, that the twenty- 
five pages of genealogical charts are 
superfluous, that the near-duplicu- 
tiori in sonic of the plates is unduly 
lavish [for this is an expensive 
book), and that it would be possible 
for u stranger to seventeen th-cen- 
turjrscjence to rend the volume from 
beginning to end without appreciat- 
ing the merit or the scientific (as 
opposed to human) context of 
Boyles achievement. But this would 
merefy be to complain because the 
author's plan is what it is, or that Ills 
book is of a sort no longer «very 
fashionable: In fact, as the result oF 
his critical restraint, Dr. Maddison 
has produced a volume which histo- 
rians will be quarrying long after 
most current Boyleann have been 
forgotten. 

■ Dr. Maddison begins by reproduc- 
ing Boyle's own autobiographical 
sketch, seemingly written when he 
was a mere twenty-one, and entitled 
" An account of Phifaretus during 
his Minority". Although occupying 
little more than forty pages, this 
edition of the autobiography is 
almost alone a justification for the 
new book. “ Not needlessly to con- 
found; .the- Herald with Historian, 
and begin a Relation by a Pedigree " 
tin . which resolve Bpyle Js. con- 
founded by a couple of genealogical 
; footnotes), he begins his account with ' 
his birth sit Lismore in' Munster, He 
was. indeed, the fourteenth of his 


ex. slat notanaum would have been a 
better motto by far than nut lias in 
verba. 

Boyle's scientific renown rests 
principally on his improvement of 
the air pump of Guericke, the law 
(relating pressure and volume) which' 
bears his name, but which was by his 
own admission suggested to him by 
Richard Towneley. and on his atom- 
ism, culled largely from Gassendi, 
Descartes, and the ancient alomists. , 
In his attacks on alchemy and the 
Aristotelians, he made much use of 
the work of van Helmont, and here 
ns so often elsewhere it is necessary 
to qualify heavily past claims for his 
originality. His greatest merit is one 
not easy to define, but has to do 
with his inventiveness in the design 
of experiments with an end in view, 
especially those lie conceived of as 
supporting the atomic hypothesis. 
His atomism is given cursory treat- 
ment in The Life, perhaps as a 
consequence of the book's limited 
Rim v but 1 -Boyle’s ingenuity is mani- 
fest in a few of the experiments 
described there at greater or lesser 
length. Despite it all, one wonders 
whether his posthumous popular 
fame had not s0nie connexion with 
the image later conjured up by 
Joseph Wright of Derby, . in his 
painting “ A philosopher shewing an 
experiment on the air pump". 

Boyle was a prolific author, not 
only on natural philosophy and 
medicine, but— as might have been 
anticipated from his autobiography 
—on moral and religious issues. At 
about the time of that early exercise, 
he wrote Occasional Reflections 


\ To Find a Man 

, S. J.; wilson " 

A comic but, poignant . 
v'.' ncjvel about q young . :. 7 ;' . 

! i'.vjbBn s involverrtent with a girl'- * •: 

C ' Coat’ inn is' (ntkn^ 'L.. 1 • 


father's fifteen children, a fact which he wr ° te Occasional Reflections 
might be used by both parties id a u P° n Several Subjects, a series of 
currently heated ■ debate. There is ■ I ? or ”^ Uo mlisings suggested by 
scarcely a paragraph of this rather um pleevenftin the .life of a country 
priggish youthful exercise wfchout a gentleman; Notwithstanding its pre- 
quota ble sentence ; and perhaps the if ? 1 Va ! ue an historical document, . 
clue to Boyle's subsequent fame is to s now ’ |>Mt .remembered as having 


be found in his aside that his p tf, m L p lf d Swtft to write the essay in 
"Condition" was neither “ high *"!?" ^ declaimed "Surely man is 

FSiL! 2 . . p I™V a Temptition ,to jjKTEiS L.„ “ 


seeking a father f6r,hor. j ■n-’vj* 
f : 4. iiun^orn fchildt .-y ;-V. : i • 


Mfrinessej liar low enuf to-discour- whether Boylp could at any stage of 
dge him * from aspiring \ *■ Hijih . hav » se?n the joke. 

one - suspects, to' hav^given, J^kstant that he was. 


h :,:£ele.ct#d tjy thei Book of.thd •= : 

Giubi [.y: ■ 


• 4 Mother’s Day 

i J: M. RYAN ' 


eriuf”; one- suspects, to' baye. given . 'that he was, 

Jtipl. |lje;,edge, on.^ewtori jd Queen • hi ■' ptOmqUng thV 1 

Caroline's estimation. ."«. r" W 8 ! 3 ^ religion among infidels * 

Within' the Itous. • 

. : Lpm KINROSS 

report— ithrouRh^ his > owq; vbteU?- ' ueww. r k«Sf ^ fo thip.; '■ - *J ,orofia ' travels amongst the friendly modern. Turks. ■ 

nsnfce), ^p^Vfmlqw Jiihl'inSbdy and ^ ' ' ' Mirations ■ • * 

* tfessss .ftaaess*? ? , : 

mmS&: Job, Murray Jfcil 


C OI.IN HONAN : 
Edmond H silky 
251pp. MaCclonsild. £2 2s. 


mg Newton to nnhii.i. l * 


For more thsm Im If a century flic 
name of Edmond Halley has been 
honoured in .m annual lecture given 
at Oxford by leading astronomers 
and geophysicists. Yet in his lifetime 
HalleyN achievements were over- 
shadowed by those of his great con- 
temporary Isaac Newton, a ml it is in 
this sense that Mr. Ronun gives his 
new biography of Halley the sub- 
title “ Genius in Eclipse *'. Few de- 
tails of Halley’s personal life exist, 
but this hook gives many quota (ions 
from his letters and papers which 
show the ready tact and good humour 
of the man, his administrative ability 
and his wide grasp of the science of 
Ihc day. 

Halley’s discoveries began at 
an early age. He was only twenty 
when he made a voyage to Si. 
Helena in 1676. and the Catalogue of 
Sou them St nix which resulted from 
This expedition was not superseded 
for more than a century. At this 
time, loo. he conceived the idea of 
using transits of Venus in order to 
measure the distance of the sun. a 
method which was to form Ihc basis 
of the great expeditions which astro- 
nomers made in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Halley was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society at Ihc age of twenty-two, 
and seven years later he was ap- 
pointed Clerk to l he Society during 
the Presidency of Samuel Pcpyi, It 
is very obvious lhat he did not need 
the money, and indeed in later years 
the young Society passed through a 
dulicult phase and wis unable to pay 
his meagre salary. Yet H alley s drive 
and initiative, hi.s tact and gcnerjsily 
were unfailing, and proved of cnor- 
muux value to ihc Soc»c:y dm mg Ins 
fourteen years of ntliec. ' 


H^lhv u> publkh hi,/ 

Halk\ was only thin w 

!* .. H»HcUy grasped 
implications of Nevi lon \! 
and applied l hem io 

i'nnn>i.,i.» ..a.:. l ‘ Ei 


rfi Mlim and PATRICIA 
jS iBWorsi; 

< Poems of Sir Thomas 


! Liverpool University Press. 


especially of attribution: how many 
of these poems arc in fact by Wyatt 7 
On this the editors offer a little guid- 
ance. In the third section of their 
introduction — “The Canon " — they 
state the nature of the problem : by 
all except the most extreme sceptics 
at least half the poems here printed 


cumciary orbits kmtf j j - — * at least halt liie poems iierc piinieu adapting bngh! 

predicted would retain Muir discovered can be accepted as by Wyatt. In the time, with occa 

Halley is perhap, kno»- nt , JPc£ Thomas Wyatt in the critical apparatus jhc editors help- Horutian satir 


be discussed for many years ; but no 
sensible person refuses to read a good 
poem until he knows who wrote it. 
Renaissance poets were not con- 
cerned with Romantic self-revelation. 

Certainly Wyatt was not: he was 
either translating Italian poems, or 
adapting English ones much of the 
time, with occasional diversions into 
Horutian satire or paraphrases of 


the part he played in prudu 
l ‘in s masterpiece. 


uSten * 1 UnUnhatdis- as explicit! or as consistent, as one 
SS* of WyattS could have wished. 'Syns fLoiic ys 


Town i ds the end of ihc* a 
century, Halley madcihrti, 
during which he studied 4 
lions of the compass in the t 
Ocean and the English ft 
These, ihc first scientific ^ 
made, are described by ihn 
in sonic detail. In this work) 
laid the foundations of 1 
geomagnetism, introduced lb 
of isogonic lines, and prodsL, 
famous world chart, which* 
of value in ihc ninetenAii 
Halley spent some years » V 
Professor of Geometry ji ft 
and after the death ofJifoi 
steed he became the t 
Astronomer Royal in 1720. h 
then sixty-three, but he set k 
(lie task of Inking obscrvtin 
the Moon during one c« 
cighlccn-ycur cycle of its 11 
orbit. It is not entirely^ 
that he succeeded even in Ik 
In his lung life, Halley pi 
many novel ideas which «n* 
their ultimate realization 
later years, and Ipilay hej 
regarded its a pioneer in 0 * 
of scientific rescurch: Mtl 
has used his resources jo IM 
this scholarly uppreciatknali 
the great scientists of "lM 
of genius".- 


of Wyatts couio nnva wimicu. ojiu^u v j- 

ri ilv derived from two founde wylhe parfylnes " (No. LI in 
"S Tof which Unpublished poems . . . Pomjte 
STted htonged to the I«l> " CIKl “ ded 


Daybreak 


lu the morning the birds break up our lovemaking. 
They treat us like very young children. 


■fhey treat us like very young children. 
Hey know it will end in tears. 


So without moving 

We bean to speak in steadied voices. 
Careful as the daylight changes us. 


sonnet and slrambotto which he 
introduced to ‘English. Skelton, his 
older contemporary, rejected the 
New Learning and remained obsti- 
nately medieval ; Surrey, his younger 
contemporary, -was entirely .con- 
verted to the Renaissance manner, so 

that for Thomas Warton he was 
“ tihe first English classical poet ", 
Wyatt, in temper as jn time, lay be- 
tween the two: he was of less in- 
terest therefore to Elizabethan or 
Augustan .poets, but in our own Lime 
his reputation has surpassed 
Surrey's. This is In part due 
to pseudo-Romantic interpretations 
of his ipoetry, and in part to 
a current preference for poetry 


When we look at one another 
W{ remember we have faces , 
And use them to be ourselves again. 


HUGO WILLIAMS 


Legends of the 
South Sea 


X 


ANTONY ALPF.RS ; 

author of Maori Myths ami Tribe} 
Legends, Dolphins • 

Creative myths, sugus or heroes, inbd 
histories, poems and fairy stories, w ” 1 ; 
n drama about Captain Cook, and* I 
creative myth showing the influenced >j 
Genesis. j 

Maps and other Illustration* jTCbnd. 

Publication TouW*. 


M while the other (Dcvon- 
HBjhad been compiled by or 
K hdies Rt the Court of 
Ask Boleyn. The Binge 
sipl, compiled by Sir George 
■M was n close friend of 
it «{ comparable importance 
*two. These three manu- 
*.l is true, supplemented by 
■unuorim and printed 
thtbolwceri them they con- 
iBoutof the 268 pocnis now 
d in the Collected Poems. 
pn. prepared by Professor 
® collaboration with Miss 
toiaolhorof the best study of 
‘jWryyel published) is llkoly 
^n the deflriflivc edition for 
1 « these poems. 

4 Indeed other problems. 


from the canon, but no reason is 
given. Yet No. CLXXI in the present 
text is said to be " presumably not by 
W.", again with no reason stated. No. 
CXCIV, printed among "Doubtful 
Poems " in Professor Muir's " Muses 
Library " edition, is here reudmitlcil 
to the canon on the grounds that it is 
" at least ns likely (0 be W's us many 
of the Devonshire MS poems printed 
as his" by curlier editors. However, 
Professor Muir and Miss Thomson 
probably decided that il was more Im- 
portant to provide an authentic tcxl 
of some fine poems than to hesitate 
interminably about attributions. As 


that is nearer to the spoken word. 
In fact most of the best of Wyatt s 
poetry derives from his attempt to 
make acceptable to a Tudor Court 
audience the lyric tradition of the til- 
tccntli century. 

The commentary in this new edi- 
tion provides almost all the help that 
anyone needs and is especially valu- 
able in that it uncovers English as 
well as Italian antecedents for 
Wyatt's expression. Many of these 
notes arc attributed to WMT, whose 
Identity is disclosed in the Siglu us 
“ W.M. Tydemnn ", but whose work 
(.published or unpublished) is not 
listed. One might have wished for 
rather fuller information about musi- 
cal settings for Wyatt's poems in view 
of recent controversy on this very 
relevant mutter. Nome settings are 
mentioned but not others and Miss 
Maynard's reply to Dr. Stevens is not 
referred to until the commentary on 
No. OLV1H. (Perhaps the commen- 
tary on earlier poems had been com* 
plelcd before her articles appeared ?) 
However these tire minor criticisms 
of a most valuable piece of scholar* 
ship, which provides u secure foun- 


they any, "we know com^iratively dntion for the study of irnlnlor poet, 
little about the work of the other who, more than any other, bridged 
Court poets of the period " These the gap between “ Medieval and 
questions of authorship will no doubt " Renaissance ". 


ingora as heretic 


COLLAR!) 1 


Leopards in the Garden 

NATHANIEL BURT 


semantic history of such terms as 
“ cultp ", “ docto ", “ bizarre* ”, " gon- 
gorino", “concopto", “crilico". 


succession of editors of Quevcdo's 
verses From Gonzdlcz de Salas to 
Astrana Marfn). These essays are 


f rId: ; Italia- 250 ptas, fining thelSem' that there is definitely for the specialist, dealing 
ininniu . 1 ._.«. a .i!nn k.Mun>i>n ** cul- with the creative process revealed in 


(CROSBY: 

* ^ Powfa dc Qucvedo 
Nrldr'CtBlniia, 300 ptas. 


7 h c Carruthers are a well-to-do American family with a vj J 
ip the South of France. It is a tranquil and happy 
rather, mother and seven half and full brothers ana sisters- 
suddenly and viciously disrupted by the mother’s younger 
brother. AH through the Summer tension grows and t 
ticcome more and more strained, culminating in a sudden ana *j 
explosive climax. It is a sensitive story of innocence and - j 
corruption that lurks to despoil it.' : niidl 


f^ b'Ja tdad con f Up fiva 

* Professor Amtfrico. 
Bripd ? *Wge further his 
influence of 
elements in 


no real opposition _ between ” cul- 
teranismo ” and “ conceptismo ", Inc 
contrary belief being the result of the 
survival into the nineteenth century 
of eighteenth -cert l ury criteria, which 
lumped together as examples of bad. 
taste Ihe theatre, the " concephxtas 
and the “cultos ". 1 . 

The “civil war " between Gongor- 


— ‘ . .L' nr »hnrinxvnf Lone wnten iimmtnaw.mc bmcumi iH nil**-... 

loe heresy and he Was held as a writer in his .own. 
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Patriarch and 


With the creative process revealed in 
newly discovered autograph poems, 
the authenticity of some manuscripts 
accepted as autographs, and problems 
of chronology. There are also the 
texts of two entremeses and a 
romance, as well as two newly 
discovered contracts for the publica- . 
lion ; of: three of Qucvedo’x works, 
which ilkiminaie.ihe esteem in which, 


Prophets 


Persecution o! the Russian Orthodox Church Today 


Michael Bourdeaux 

An edited collection of Illegal, undbrgro'und and hitherto unpub- 
lished documents which reveal the recent emergence of a grass- 
roots human rights movement In the U.S.S.R. The book uses the 
words of Russian Orthodox Christiana themselves to show the 
Christian contribution to the defence ol freedom. 

380pp 70s 


The Origins of West 
African Nationalism 


Edited by Henry S. Wilson 
A new Mile in the History In Depth aeries 

A collection of documents revealing the progress ol West African 
Ideas of nationhood from 1B30 to 1915, showing how they some- 
times oolnclded and sometimes differed from Western Ideas 01 
African development. 

384pp 70s Papsrmac 40 b 
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Tory and Whig 


The Struggle In the Constituencies, 1701-1715 
W. A. Speck - 


The book Bhows how and why party politicians were at the mercy 
of a growing end volatile electorate between 1701 and 1715. 
Tho vital role ol party propaganda In Ihe wooing of the electorate 

.. ..LUla.l (anln. Hnplnn th la nnnnn 
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r |[j. j. 

J .J i'l: ■' 


ill 1 ■ 
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comes to light as a new political factor during this period. 
178pp 85s 


The Sociology of Grass 
Roots Politics 


", - ’■ 


A Study of Party Membership 
David Berry 

As a study of party membership, this book \a 0 major ®®(jWbuJlon 
to a Held of study In which there Is little published British work. 
The author gives a systematic exposition ol the Importance of 
grass-roots participation lor the maintenance ol dMracrecy, and . 
highlights the problems posed tor demooracy by political apathy. 

1Q2pp €58 
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From Macmillan of Australia 


Australian landfall 


:'! x:i. : M 
.■ . '■ 




Egon Klsch •» 

Edited by A. T. Yarwood 

Egon Klsoh's otash with Melbourne immigration oniclals baoams 
the cause p Mbre ol 1934. This aoepunt ol his visit 
sions ol Australia, although written In a loylel . 
style, la clearly only a disguise for ihe disquieting lhtnfls he had 
to say about the Country. 

316pp Paperback 60s 
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State Experiments in 
Australia and 
New Zealand 




William Pember-Reaves 

with an Introduction by John Child 

Australia arid Now Zealand tad the world towards ■atale aooiallam 




Publication 7VrrW*tj 


RcisSuo 


at tho end ol tne nineieenui cemuiy. '''V 1 ™, 

• the arohlteot oTmuch df tae advMc^leBtatafi^ oj 




. book Is mU'oniy 1 

r. In -WKL f^bayba^k volamoa 60s 'each . . * • 
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A violent, but exceedingly ‘ 

. 4 ’ A lunriy. novril about the 7 , '! ! : 
. ; jMesnderY (yla Barked, whosq ;; 

’ ^-h^|[ 1 0‘i t ^ r P r l z 9 d America ; 
i '3Qs.: •: ; | ■ . 

: m • I- 


• ' 5 ?S' ,he e * f ! iest times Eastern Turkey irid Jhc.platew MjjjJI 
; the Taurus Mountains have been the scenes of 


s» i wn peasants or me ubuuiuihumw. -*** . 

it advan- ‘ l Ws prolific and versatile wntcr » 
one's an- placed by Dr. Collard in opposition 
fifaSt, jd'‘es$apc the to theioQOvator Gdngora, ihenovcUy 
^ the (nquisi- of vmose work in this presen lation is 
^RCoUkrd- lb her book first sight difficult to reconctiem^ 
Part ol Ddraaso Alonso's view of A ■■ 
own scnUng “el dUimo ttfrmmo de una 


! An-, admirable 'new series fropiV 

« ■ miiJintAaV ** 


D.T.V. Js a ten- volume an triotdgy * 1 ;' 
of German j^l^fr-'ywdieny.w. , 
deutettewly 

DM 4.80 eadh* , The fi^'Yohrt^ri 
ftooear are. )$0&$7d0 . 


sftwqfd 1 known 
me(rtry aodlri 
jjhertm- vedo fa 


Obfiilian Wagcokrie^V. 
(368pp, pdi.te4 by ' 


mm 


subjects which hive P weewj^g 
rift *0 failed to preoccupy 
A-rinAnv Ouevedri Scholars U 0 Opg 





trmm Queveda '«<?hoIn 
^bo^Profexror, Blecua is. lb? 


sahotaM, together' withfl BnjfjW-. I 

trb&tion fapd -a .glgsanf’ .! , j 
necossary), 


The Discovery of 

a- 

% ■' , j:, . • 

• J Edited#/ A '& Pp 9 glehol 0 $nd with a torewptd-by , 

' Ths bbok t raesa the exploration of the Soiith-West Paoinc 
. 5 * 5S eiritapt -.theortea about the pMSibll ,t y^ ® mfaui 

■/, Wpbd 1 * (fthtures at the UnhwroUy VdiiMil'- • 

■* ,- SjanTin'iHA hurfintin slid th6 tiflrrBt|va roads today, as it; did in, 

■ V- 181 7-,' . whan the leoturee whloh mate up Ha eubatarico were llret . 
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In hia now novel Jerome Weld- 
man, author of Word of Mouth 
and Othor People's Money, ex- 
aminee. In hilarious and often 
terrifying detail, Ihe takeover of 
an old-rashloned publishing 
house by a new-style financial 
wizard. The result is one of his 
fa8tosl and funniest novels. 

1 Mr. Weidman Is to be congra- 
tulated on the hours of enter- 
tainment ho hae provided 
hare.' New Yorker. 30s. 


Man Against 
Cancer 

RESEARCH AND PROGRESS 

BERNARD QLEMSER 


1 This Is a tremendous book. It 
will be of great Interest to all 
who have the good fortune to 
read II. It makes the subject of 
cancer research live in a way 
that nobody else has succeed- 
ed In doing.’ Dr. Franols J. C. 
Roe. Chester Beatty Research 
institute, University oi London. 

1 Mr. Glemser's book. Intended 
for the " general reader ", Is a 
masterpiece deserving to rank 
with Oberllng's rhe Riddle ol 
Cancer and McQrady's The 
Savage Cali ... a well- 
balanced sampling of current 
cancer research ... Man 
Against Cancer Is absolutely 
first rate.’ Cancer News. 

Illustrated with Diagrams. '15s. 


MEMOIRS 1885-1967 

Translated from the French 
-•'■by Denver Lindlay : 

‘ A touching and revealing 
book.’ John, Vfeightman, 
OBSERVER, 

- "Ha succeeded | n creating For 
himself a role on a grand scale 
as Interpreter of the British to 
the ■ FreftoH. and vice versa.' 
Alan i . Hodge , . • FINANCIAL 
TIMES. • . 63s. 


26th FEBRUARY 1970 


No. 3,548 


mem 10 disobey the l;nv lor bringing 
out in Italy the Guevarist magazine 
Trici uni iii'ii ml, whose French version 
also landed ihe Paris publisher Fran- 
cois Maspero in trouble. (Feltiinclli 
has now leFt the country though 
apparently not, as some well-wishers 
hoped, for Cuba.) And in Milan ihjs 
week the trial opens of Pier Giorgio 
Bcllochio. editor of Ihe Qmuierni 
t H 1 H M 1 Piocentini, an influential polilico- 

■ ■ ' cultural magazine, and brother of 

■ ^ ^ Marco Bcllochio. a founder of the 

H W fl 9 Italian cinema. 

■ jK For a short time Bellochiowa.snl.su 

H ■ i V the "dircltorc responsabile " of 

hum ( oiuimm, one of the many 
— small journals of the left opposition 

<.9lh Year 26th FEBRUARY 1970 No. 3,548 ^SguS-SSSTSf 

■■ .. .i ■■ i a.—. a journal and is held responsible for 

whatever is printed in it. The nutho- 
rities have apparently deoided that 
f ’ A- — ^ — — recent unrest in the country has been 

I ill III pt| I i' %/ cuused by the availability of rcvolu- 

j V J I I I I I I lv I I I I V lionary literature and have mar- 

^ ^V-A. J shallcd articles from the Fascist legal 

code for an exemplary trial of Bcllo- 
i chio. 

The most serious allegation against 

n _ |7 ,l,_ n . , • him is that of "inciting soldiers to 

On Tebrum y 12 the Pans publisher was an estate agent at [he same disobey the law" and this is said to 
brie Lovfcld, whose list contains, address ; a near neighbour, called the be proved by “ the tones of pathos 
according to hint > only a very modest Sexashop , is managed by a once nnd extreme moral support with 
percentage of erotica but whose ‘’H nod in bookseller in what was pre- which a case «>r self-inflicted injury 
broadsheets of forthcoming books JJ![S y j^SnUion no [j n rhe armed services] whs dcs- 

are noticeably broader and more 

forthcoming than those of other only with flowers these days. This gftnda " - for StyiStt St " theoSfv 
French publishers, was fined 10,000 second specialist has advanced ideas solution is a revolution °md 
francs and docked, rather alarm- on how to bring the s ex-book market •• incitement m disohev ih? h. w I, S.J 


Commentary 


francs and docked, rather alurm- 


— ' — ' lauiDi .Hill III- ; y.” s^a-uumb uimikn incitement In disonpv Ih<* Hiv 'iiiit 

ingly, of five years* • civic rights - fbr j £° ^ ^ota^olabW a°ori incito ^ lU *9 *»t«d bctwcqp social 
not cooperating with the literary h] ue ri h. ndnerhnrS?!?^ ****** for s »y in S that “ ifijn is not 

terrors. The legislation over censor- meaiiest olTenti8 of the vear^ iu roi& b . orn fi0od or evil b,u becomes so 
Ship h involved: thee is no spon- ™ f», s i 8 ned'^ nre saM io iS* *2* «“ -'^itievns All the 
taneous seizure of publications but Henry Miller, Federico Fellini, Orson ! ,!?? r , s ^ mpl : l,n j kl of com . e 
Ihe law can forbid what are adjudged, Welles and Peter Uslinov. With the ‘ 1 * JL* * "f jj“ nStoeSST 6 !^ an'tol 
undesirable works to be id V filter this manly If TchYr^d 1 

adolescents (under eighteen), dis- jjg ^the Sovery of ™ dcr liferent legal articles and 
Played publicly or advertised fo r markct rcwarch t Lt erotic books are faces f mu V mimi S( - nle ™ c eleven 
sale. Any publisher who, in the mostly bought by men aged between pnson al,d a maximum of 

course of twdve consecutive months, forty and fifty-five, the years maybe 1 ve \ . , 

has three separate publications when printed thrills become an Inex- . 1 * 1C Pbfascs cited on BdJochio s 
muzzled in this way must, for the P ensive replacement for the real „fS c j5“ l , afe t y ' 1 ®. l,, * ,ll,,l, ntypi- 
next five ycare, suLit all p 

logous 1 publications in triplicate For tt I d . mnn y ,ta,iiins urc worried by IhJ 

.pprovaj by the Ministry of Justice. H " X* ^mus implications for freedom of 


niuuica in uiis way must, for the P CI,SI¥C iui me real h . — t* 

next five ycare. Jbntlt all "ana- p h , , | w f 

logous 1 publications in triplicate For K [l d - mnny Ita,ians a, ' c worried by the 

•pprovaj by the Ministry of Justice. Jat iiflSaiorv oSh obv,ou 1 im Pj iculiun s for freedom of 

These controls are used freely, and St- 
eady this year the Minister of the around 200.000 copies at 23 francs, u u*- S, of „ difC H°'‘ e 

Interior announced that ninety-nine while Making Love, an American Zhorka H f.ifi 
publications had in effect been given c0| nP ctll0r down this educational end of • , * f nn y . t( ?“ P i tc ,. I 1 ' s ! lk 'f 

» ^ «rrtfic«te between J u “e f,™ ?' ™»ch«d SO.OOO or 

tinii January 2, 19 70. He cooid have' iS ,1k . P™*"" "SST3 

picked a more tactful date to start his fiftSn-ywir-oId classic of the genre l,r */° r h J f Bni P u,g . n ? een fl ls t0 hnve 
count, from; there are plenty of Story of O, and the 5 much more re’ u,w . CB - shed aulh or Llnria n , forces. wh Ich 
group's in Frrince who now brand all cent . EimiMhaella have both sold bSuYmo’I 

censorship us political reurcAdiin Belting on for 300,000, not so very L° r YwE 'r i u B ,. ch o s caSc 

4 i= k - 'A&sr&zzz 

?li^.f bs . n " l * d mt MI» (right than, a yeaf ago. LdtbdalmM "“rkora for pohth.-al activitio, (since 
wh,ch the regime w.a gtvon May. 900.000 Soph* ‘when la„ %££ figSW 2f Jfffi 


charges have been brought) and cul- 
tural censorship. Only last week a 


° f WS b ° pks had beCn n>c llt fa f an< L away . lhc odd6S[ now film' bj* eRi Pcin^ Jalkd^iL- 

UhlY.I *<> ,n °“ e ytar, Losfeld de- from the varioqs reports was nine .si, mi vino, lino al di sopmdl 

liberately flopted the pre-censorship genuine tycoon m the ngni xospeno ilnvestigation of a citi- 

automatically impoted on him. Hi, 'IVte'Jttfft ™n. above , ll5pi eion) was iftteir and r 

ZfLT 1 ’ WhiCh h8 h » s Traoaga^ationa 1 li^ muto!°oif ^nrse 1 « W"* " «* to 

appealed, was letuom compared with guurantec that the tireless mytlm- P ’ . 

me maxima allowed by the law: maniacs of France, on both Left and •*’**.. 

flnc “ f ***** In IH» pub- 


F. J, WyliS R N. (Hal ) 

CHOOSINS AND 
USlNfl 

SHIP’S RADAR 

tThe aiithor, S leading ajuthdrlly 
on marine radar, sets out to 
describe' the - factors which 
.. sho.utd ■ lnffuertOB the shlp- 
i owner ;|n his chOloe of radar 
' /tor-* hrs ‘ships and those ' tor’ I Z‘i-'£ r S' iTTT 
a wh|<ih the. user at seal should ;l Paris. ; In th 
parpartlcular attention. . : I !>yhqrei In stnid 

;v ^oljla. A: part0r,7//v^ra<arf.4^sl i-j ; tjAjiifclf prsffffti 


lishinfl - 'j . v aiipimiiq ciiner oy nanoror oy the anu rne united Slates, or 

* PP n " d pf ° Vldcd news ‘ C, - A - W'th .an eye on moral sabo- (by infection) in ofeer ex-colonial 
paper* and magazines with £' respect- : ta 8® of the . bourgeoisie or the countries where links' with Rr.tich 

”7%' ••• ... ■ ppbS^hT^r^ 

surveys of the current sex scene. M. Truong meanwhile is doing paper, characterless ivxJ* , lnnua „ 

Prognoses, moreover; of an incipient. £ ood Cosiness, haying branched. out fettin fl and wishv-washv^Yi^ l 
counter-coun bv ihp. ...... from- humble mail-order, nmi h» . ®. Miy washy jackets have 


^is Is how changing: at ieasl |i is 

• (11 i l ! ^ 8te fte Pans up to gvve a touch - of cU&s to his uuerMtlog to find an essentiaUy 

Ntngc by heckling performances of ad v ertisements nnSes questions of Western-slylc paperback series belna 

tfmr. , ■••• • <■ . ■ -cljissifitat on which mlftlvl Unttar Duhll«hc.t rprt«* rv_IL: . if." 


Skirmishes bslwcon permisilves end Indian 

,««*■ ihrnimw-.v.ml ■d«mgi4r deflnffon of ftdr b" 1, 

C W> Bookshops^piciallzlne in erh- own : pomoffranh v is the cv-nl/ritoiL*. tt tuh ya * . a ( a . R r ?- 





ntLiQHis and nmae I 

accla„ ,, cd Bengal; 

••us. loves and lrag*]5^l 
aristocrats whu suSJI 
Please their womSli 
regarded their pcrfu^lS 

(rap to catch their 

just like home. s 0 rr '^M 

that the British papeS 
could very well be tu%9 
prolessionnlly prw ,jM 
Mayflower, Panther w| 
b°ttci look to their ]a»fl 

'1 here »rc .still pockegg. 
universities about the, 
effects on scholarly 
accumulation of earl) ^ 
manuscripts in the prit*j 
bibliophiles and coll«i«i| 
not always to have th^ r ^ 
straight between erudition i 
nierce. But it is the betteri 
view of librarians dui 4 
cions are generally mis^ 
that scholarship, cspeciil), 1 
United Slates, owes a pm 
the activities of private d 
Lnst year, a seminar on ^ 
was held at the Willijii 
Clark Library of the Uaha 
California, and the Librarj) 
published the two papers n 
by Louis B. Wright and Dr 
R ay ns a pamphlet: Vkftni 
lector and th ,* Support tf] 
ship. This is worth allentb 
for the rare diplomacy d*i 
dix B.: "Advice toil 
Scholar Approaching a 
lector in the United 
which- incorporates sene 
(seen from this end) li 
etiquette to the gauche 
searcher, e.g. " [The Bn 
collector] . . . does not 
same democratic sensed- 
to scholarship which ms) 
cans feel *\ 


Duckworfli Ihk:4c 


SIPRl publicvt'm 

(Slock holm hum 
Peace Research h 
Direct nr: Robert NeiU . 

Sipri Yearbook fl' 
World Armament 

Disarmaments, 

“An incredible /< 
the most notable' 

Ihe arms and disa 
lure for many 
Scientist . 



5' 


1 


“ Most original • • ■ * 
expected from the fact 
authors are working 
ally and full lime of 
problems. Thpsizeoi 
in urmamcnls ana - 
expenditure is analyse 
; economic viewpoint. 

; detailed, well ref® 0 *" 

! on US expenditure » 
submarine missiles* 
dents and umtertf®-- 
Thcre are lists oh 
to the Geneva H 1 
military alliances 
disarmament measujj 

more besides. Jn snon 

book is a gold ^mmeo 
Information.’ — *(5?* 
royal 8 vo c/oth I w*. ... 

Towards a belt#* 
the ocean 1 

A study of 

problems by W, T :- . 

“An incredible ^ 
printed on ihe.qjg 1 " 
so one must ml’ 00 
chaser of ocean 
reading thereof. . 
worth buying «»... 
Ocean St h'iit* M”* :A 
ioyui8vn 
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exico in revolt 


J) ATKIN 1 

(ill Mexico 1910-1920 
Macmillan. £3 2s. 

1 COCKCROFT: 

©1 Precursors of the Mcxi- 
niolion, 1900-1913 
University of Texas Press, 
oi University Publishers 
&\l 

WOMACK 

ud the Mexican Revolution 

StwYork: Knopf. $10. 

r— 

ijurdly surprising uhut 
tokaD Revolution which. 
HI, brought to an end the 
1 system of local arrange- 
ttikti had kept General 
power for twenty years, fits 
tt of the typologies of revo- 
lerived from the French and 
Revolutions. There was 
a large scale but there 
i! revolutionary party to 
little in the way of an 
Fto give it shape. It is easy 
»fewi revolutionaries were 
igsinvl. Jess easy to discern 
*y were fighting for. Most 
a^ting-for control of their 
wlities and the revolution 
^ always to degenerate 
tfw of local feuds. 

Vwpeei Frnnciseo Modem, a 
imkI against Dfaz and first 
of the revolution, and 
“oXarranza, his ultima to 
s, 1 ^fi er his murder in 1913, 
naAnir-only-hceauwi they 
^gn/ on a national scqle. 
* a nalibnal scale was 11 
J matter ; they spent their 

»‘nb yriiat. Professor 
;ftyitly calls a loose congrc- 
™cpdndent rebels : quetu- 
W and suspicious of any 
their own. Madero was 



fashionable Miciulogioil proic and Joh 
search for ihe widest explanation A L j FE 
possible. - .Dp 

Zap'iUismo was a compound of the 
ambition of a militant group to i:nin;i> 
control ihe state government of 
Morc!n<. and a passion for ihe village Wes 
of 1 rati it ion : the l wo went together. 

Only if Zapaiisias controlled Mor- This aui 
clos would " Inilian-s " keep their l*-' ll ci 
lands. What Zapata never clearly cihhciiii 
■» aw was thal lor '* his ” revolution to ducumc 
survive in Morelos he must cooper- h 
ate with other people's revolutions ami » ill 
elsewhere in Mexico — above all the utluiur 
revolution in the north. The north characu 
was the real t h rent to the rc- 
aclionary regime of the engineer of 
Madero's overthrow. General 
Huerta, just as Villa's ** revolution” 

„ was the only force that could save IWly 

Huena Morelos from the vengeance of Car- ^ 

ranzn’s Const it ut ionalisL armies. VVl" 
^ It was precisely this involvement 

| A in national politics that Zapata him- rTai 

\ I | self never relished; nor did respect- .. 

Ill' able politicians enjoy dealing with J " 

" ^ him. He could not even work out an |"""Y 

alliance with Villa against Carranza. 

.... When they met. Villa in his pith P 5 ™." 

hedged about land for the villages, helmet< Za paia in his immense som- J™ 
when he tried to negotiate a conipro- brerQ villa couldn *t dr i nt brandy. 
mise between the cultured p antera Zapata rejected water . Neither 
and the rough Ayalan rebels, the W0ll |d help rhe other with troops and . 
vd lagers turned against him with their representatives fell to slanging 


John Donne 


R. C Bald 

bDITKL) BY 

Wesley fVtilgate 

This auihiiriiaiise hiugraphy is liascd 
mi leiicrs .uul 'll I ht writings and 011 
coiuciiiporm references and 
cl ncu 11 uiiis, hi. iny hi 1 her 10 unknown, 
h Mipersedes liivnier lives nf Domic, 
and v ill he ihe necessary luimdaiinn 
of I'u 1 11 re imer)ireuuious of bis 
chiimcicr and career. «i phiies 70/- 


and the rough Ayalan rebels, the WO i,| d help the othei 
villagers turned against him with their representailves 
incredible bitterness. Zapnhsmo was. ca^ other in public. 

horn ' It was during 1915, when Huerta 

Similarly in San Luis Potosi, as had been driven into exile and while 
Professor Cockcroft points out, it the revolutionary factions were 


Myselves 
When Young 

Frank Budgen 

In this memoir nf his early life ihe 
primer I’V.mk lludgcn renders wilh 
great immediacy the si ages of bis 
personal odyssey: his impoverished 
London bnylmud, bis years as a 
mcrchani seaman, G.P.O. clerk, and 
artists' model in Paris and Germany, 
his friendship in Zurich nith James 
Joyce. Mr Hudgen's earlier book, 
James Joyce turd the . I faking of 
‘Ulysses’ is well known, in My selves 
J I'fieii \ tiling he has drawn an equally 
valuable self-pori rail. 8 plates 35/- 


wns development, not stagnation, fighting it out in the north, that the 

!“ *»>*> "-»««» M r, m .T;'rhad°lX a op.e3 

in which .1 icvolutionury movement oul 0 f national politics. The villages 
con Id develop. It can be argued that ru ied themselves for the first time 


r- ^ 1 uiLU ruvimvM«*-i ■ »»■* 

nil Df:i/’s troubles derived from his since the conquest. Zapata's capital 
determination to develop Mexico wax Tlaltizupdn. After henring peti- 
rnpidly by large injections of foreign *' ons ' 1C relaxed in the plaza, s^ok- 
cupilnl. Those Mexican capitalists '«B a cigar and talking to local 
who got a cut of the cake did not farmers, spending h« night with bis 
care that the Guggenheims had come local . wotnan. But this ^ 
to dominate the mineral production J®J l,d 

of San l-uis Potosi— their friends rcf usal to ; «uei ^ natl ® nal ®j 
were in government house, Lhough ,ncnt - ^ y.'J® 
even their onlhuslasm waned with force nf lh ^ victorious Con 1 anew las 
ihe slump of 1908 and the consc- t‘»‘ncd on Zapata, fhe '»cmoiy of 
quern restriction of credit. Those ')?'[ onslaught on Morelos is still 
who were excluded wont into oppo- dllVL ‘uoay. 

sit ion, among them an intelligent There i.s a point in rural protest 
member of 1111 old but declining movements under mililury pressure 
mining tamily. Cainilo Arriaga, in (el- and wit haul Jnreiypt help (in this 
ledual of the - Precursors later case one might argue that help from 
he became a member of the Mexican the revolution of the north was 
Liberal Parly and the most radical nf foreign) when damage to the com- 
ihc enemies of ■* Dfazpotism ”, ntunily outweighs any calculable 

„ . 1 . !ri guiiis, psycho logical or material, (hat 

Prtifiwsor l* h 2J!5’*ihI' nilght be achieved- by reslstfince. 

emphasizing ^hnt, right 1 This culminating point had probably 

social scale. I rom sc hnolteachcr io reUl , hct | whcn Zaputn was mur- 

hankcr, any puimnagc ^ toa mu ^ dored in aminibuxhin 1919. 
exclude someone if the rate ol 

growth of ihe economy as a whole is Why then did Zupalismo. not- die 
mu rapid enough to absorb all those with Zapata/: ImmccKatoty, bccMtse 
with "upwardly mobile ambitions”, the Zapatistas found their alliance— 

. •• .1 _ im. i.in t-Mn- tiilth OKrADitn lru> Dnw nnwfli* In 


Like Newcastle, Dfuz ran Into trou- 
ble when pasture for the hungry 


with Obregdn, the new power In 
Mexico. Morelos peasants who bad 


Zupniti 


symbol in popular literature and on 
the film of the social conditions that 


beasts ran out. Vasconcelos, Antonia started out with a twelve- bore found 
Solo v Cianta Haler to become one themselves honoured generals ; • the 
of Zapata’s advisers) and Luis intellectuals of Zapatismo found 
Cabrera experienced a "sense of themselves parly lenders who cguld 

. . (IM..., Hianiic nupn tlrtiv* In milinw nfl MexlCCl InS 


The Oxford 
Chekhov 

VOLUME V. STORIES 1889-1891 
TRANSLATED AMD EDITED BY 

Ronald Hingley 

This Mil 11 me contains all C.lieklinv's 
fiction iirsi publislicil between r88n 
and 1891, a n cried when he was full 
nf doubt and perplexity about his rale 
as an artist. The stories arc A Dreary 
Story, The Dud, GWr, The Princess, 
and Thieve*. 4a/- 


The Crisis of 

Industrial 

Society 

Norman Birnbaum 

Mr Dirubiui til's purpose is to show in 
wlMt i‘cs|>cen u adit tonal concepts of 
f lass, power, ami culture are 
unrealistic nr inadequate with 
reference to present-day sotiety and 
iis problems, lie applies sociological 
concepis such tis alienation and. 
general ions 1 conflict to. cxl ant 
siiualipns, and comments in 


1 wiih a ^ries ofrevdrs ■ «««l ^ revolution Yet it wax 
Efiw only tough civilian whcrc lhc U , «l*U° n * 1 llliaencl ^ . was 
FrflbirkoE. tad w «W lhc preconditions 

L*» y«rs dac factions '}< revolution grew The patnareha 
rf W.' ", revolutionary “^oT 5 

Sl^toftherevolu- 


are sinking omis- ver > umc : “ UBUI * ■ , 

^bgraphy.,So vivid (if "' ho h,td lo * et on or . ? et 0U . 1 ' t0 . 
w are the comemuorarv adapt " capitalism ” to his needs or 
EflRluh that hi« book is ^ swamped by it. Where the tradi- 
|v a P exciting and emi-’ Uonal hacienda was strongest the 
able account of whfii revolution was weakest. 


reason.’ Dsinton confessed, that he pure heroes ; and Zhpala cduld be 

had hastened to join the revolution. made to be pure, • . 

ii,. -v Professor Womack* is qn admirer 
It was this revolution of ree ex- flf Zapala He docs not hide his 
eluded which gave prolonged and moros £ dant jyjsm. his penchant for 
bitter civil strife a social 8l 8 n ( lf *^*; >• flnshy women, curds and ■drink.", 
Oul of it nil new men came to power ^ rea jj nesK 1o t»kc on any reac- 
in M exico : the revolutions ry ge ner- ( ion . iry W hp would change sides, th e 
als. Orozco, porter and mujednvr. near poiiiig.,! imbecility of his secre- 
Obrcgdn. mechanic on a w tar j es nntjes in tW Cohveption 

tkirt.viin flip 1 U/Jl Sk Inc VOUnfiGSl .01 • .« . ..1 . : aT . Ihu 


H , iw contemporary 
•sh that hi« book is, 
writing and emi- 
iccpunt of what was 
yiQtence and sensc- 
tjyrintion has been 

, Hs DhotoarHnhic 


als. Orozco, porter arid mule driver 
Obregdn. mechanic on a hacienda i 
thirteen the was the youngest .1 


In Morelos, Zapata’s stole, it wax 
precisely the progressive planters. 


U was the loyalties that .such men 


* : , 7 «aa ot w»u B ^ M "0? The Popular 

^S c ? un t of the revolu- vommg like _ rm<lrtv . at »hu bitter civil strife a social significance. «■ fin^hy women, curds and drink.", -- ■' . r ..... 

an .9 n, l»usiastic ,n ‘ I Qm t | ie « ns t of ,[ 11,1 ncw mci ] me t0 his readiness to take on any reac- . MoVOlDOnt for 

Site » Striking omis- v l^' L ,m f a U J 8 !!!f n r2t Lto in Mexico : thc.revolaflonaryjener- "» 4 0 would change rides, the . . 

t |^Q ?? p hy.,So vivid (if w '* l ° had jj? f?* 0 ,? . h f. nce dJ Q r a,s * Grozco. porter and mule dnVcr . near poiiii^i jmbeciKty of his sec re- L3W RofOriYI 

S S- f 6 . contemporary ^ apl where the trad i- Obrcgiin. mechanie on a hMieiida at taries whowantics iolhc Convention a a £1£Z(\ 

palish that hw book is, be swamped by it. . lhc thirteen the was Ae « tlhc political representation ,of the - •16rrO"i©OU . j", 

S kl a P Writing and emi- honuf hacienda was slro g eighteen children); Mui®0fo, a pho: a0t j^ Qrran ^ a forces) ^have recently , j ’ 1 

account of what was revolution was weakest. tographer ; Vi!la._B peon and quust-. described by Professor Amayui ..pOfiald Voall 

violence and sense- In Morelos, Zapata’s stale, it was bandit : Zapata, the horse coper. j. [, no - criticism of professor « ... ' 

^n? li °w has b ®?. n Precisely the progressive planters, u Was i hc loyalties that .such men Womack to observe that tfl iiinder^ ^remonf^itor ^ ■ 

(he rebL befcK h °!k 8r S p - hlc ^mccrneil with thevugiir pwrtelnnd y lc ir) pc 0 n g ; ,nd smallhold- s (nnd Zupiita -is not Id -understand ^ t criticism. A reform 

a s^ .^ P u^ e J fir,n « investment for efficient production. ^ jistaW' 5 masse from the ^ Mexican Revolution,- , . KSwlS S Mr Veill“T. • 

; ^ri|sto^ m h 'L d ° 8 31 who edited' the bac ^™’J nd Mexico Dfnz hadaeated-wiu^ \ : ■ The puzzling problem of the MexL Sic^its dcvilopnicrir, analyses ' . 

11 OKferto “*&*!£,!!£ ^ rL-volr whcn P ,,oe } save the. revolution . ite armieB-canR^oiunon js presented teby different kchooU of thought *nongst ' 

“ipendank [ ’ hitd k) compensate for their invest- M;idt;ro Yfdni one; of. Ihe nchest lZapJlta than by Pancho Villa. How' the reformcni, apil' rl« - ; 

^Iliuahuanw Wtairtbuy. ,,,c n t in sugar refinmg machinery oy ft|ini | ics ; n Mcxipo. and Carranza;. coU ] d a corpuleht, pigeon- toed peon, various promisjiLs for refonn of . ; 

ft Profjwi «>' ' increased production ; ihe Senator, were figureheads. As iterate, in Turn rtiuudlin and brutal, p^ucukt-isuects.ofthelsw./ITie 

r 1 Cockc^- r u W 0ma ck and onslaught on village lands. LHaz. j^j a/ warned. Madero had unleashed command not merely the best army book is a vahublo contribution to a 

i-oqc^I 1 kriween them throughout his rule., was obsessed . . he ;md his successors would ^ revolutionary Mexico, but the 1U Hr| ecl0{ ) mniod utTcgd history. 

I tbeE: tlle 5 » little wilh development ; he backed land hilVC lo rii }e it. Carranza solved the approval. Tor a , Umc, : of Prudent fc>/- 

Rev °l udon g-amblcrs and ‘’progressive local nrob ] en , by turning over Mexico to w gj 0Il 7 Mi. Atkin is obsessed by; : 

or capiuilists aguinst " IradiUona! ' lhe „ sC rs -ibosc generals who would viUa ^ :irge |y, one suspects, because; . . : 

KnC 1 l W'll* ; ^ peu«ni*. imd gavoUhe: phmtera a recognize his authority in return for America,) jtWrnalHs knew nothing , : ; 

qgSBK|U-'M(Mnli , t Jwr Mo Ecttd. «"■*•*; ;,fr5 hand in their fiefc. ’;n&i -about;' Zapata but .traveled, 

.lynnai-v the villaaers. The viUager* beKin to „ analvsi. of, aboul in Villa's Irains, leaving dra- Oxford ; • 
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hi-. hukl civci his fiillnnor^ w;ix bused 
mi iiuit'in in hi*. c.isc. love for the 
violent, c uud mt|iK'ilic(;ihiIily which 
Ultimately (lisgusied his Norlh 
AniL-in.an hackers mid Hindu Ihc 
more respectable u* volu lion arics 
unite lu destroy li in i. I. me run out. 
as even Zapata found. 


. . but still no revolt in To the Editor 


Vet if Carranza, who haled Villa I U T 
as Villa hated him. had not slopped 1 j C\. 1 
c«il for the (rains of the Army of 
tile Norlh in 1014, Villa might have JOHN MANOEK 
entered Mexico City in triumph and Staf | c Society : 
dominated Mexican politics with Latin America 
Angeles as President. As it was he ‘ _ 

was stuck ami Obicgdn. who had 348pp. Goilunez. £2 15s. 

done little fighting, got there first. 

Zapata showed no real interest in Ten years ago 
either capturing or keeping Mexico lieved that Latin 
f tty ; his troops flitted in and out as for revolution ". 
other armies threatened. guerrilla war fun 


Latin America 


. v tMr ‘ 


•tel . 


JOHN MANOEK t reverse and some of their oulstand- 

Statlc Society : The Paradox of ing leaders, notably Guevara, had 


lie Open 
Diversity 

« just seen your Coni- 
ihe Open. University llrcb- 


The danger vji'ihs in lie with \Iiumj 
who fear to he duxtroyed. The blame, 
with the poet. 


" emaiU an increase M in knowledge. Hut 
1 know mi oilier way of increasing 
knowledge; and 1 eerlninly would not 
regal'd the ■* aixnimulalion ol' facts and 
statistics” js irrelevant. Has Mr. Bent- 
hall never heurd of the statistical work 
that established a relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer ? 

Mr. Bemhall would do well to take a 
leaf out ol Dr. 13c Sousa's honk. It is 
a pitiful frame of mind that secs so great 


The day the public at large will fully a gulf between ” scientists " on the one 


we gni Hit- right to cslcnd pci mission 
where the interests of oilier people arc 
concerned. 1 " 

I lie answer uinlniihivdly is yes — 
under the " lair dealing” provisions of 
I tic Copy right Act, 1 I*ei missions 
of this kind are commonly given to 
students by in dilutions such as the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, which are the custodians of docu- 
mcnis deposited with iliem under tem- 
porary or permanent loan and not 
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LAURIE LEE 
As I Walked Out 
One Midsummer 
Morning . 


understand tills, will he a day of some hand and ” intellectuals and lillfra- specifically restricted. 


with the 


justice for most scientists. Your article tears ” on the other. When the historian. 


been killed. Their efforts to secure 
[he support of the peasants had met 
with little success and. thanks to 


__ , .... intensive United Slates training, the 

Ten years ago il was widely be- Latin American military had consid- 


lievcd that Latin America was “ rips erably improved its court ter-insur- 
for revolution ". After two years of gehey methods. There were signs, it 
guerrilla warfare: ■" ,k “ «■— *■ ■- • ■ 


N.F.C./B.B.C. Gateway 
of course, he useful cdu- 
lo those who take them. 
- University is not respon- 


eertuiuly helps to close the gap between 
now and limit. Thank you. 

M. Dli SOUSA. 
University of Glasgow. 


, Sir, The Olympian detachment of 
i,n A^ a \^wn ■ horn y° l,r Article on ihc social responsibility 
"-“tEUaSS lti ,hc ‘February 5) needs It. 
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Victory, therefore, went not to the 
two symbolic leaders, Villa and 
Zaputa, but u> the old political hand, 
the scourge of President Wilson, 
Carranza, who turned the revolution 
over to the generals. Of these orriy 
one was a truly great figure: Alvaro 
Obrogdn. Lie combined realism (no 
one, he said, could .rule Mexico 
wijluuit plundering it: but ns ho 
only had one arm, his activities were 
circumscribed) with a sense of tho 
social purpose ol the revolution. 


is true, of an increase in urban 


Macstra, Castro had seized power in revolutionary activity, but the few 


Havana and was radically trans- 
forming (he social and economic 
structure of Cuba— with the help of 
the Cuban Communist Party which 




adically traits- guerrillas that remained in tho sierra 
and economic were very much on the defensive 
ttn the help of and even Castro stood accused of 
st Party which abandoning all hope of continental 


was gradually being integrated into revolution. It was now generally 
the revolutionary party organtza- recognized that a unioue comhina. 


ne revolutionary party organtza- recognized that a unique combina- 
don. Events in C uba, coupled w Ui lion of political, economic, social- 
g raising Soviet interest in Latin and personal— -factors favourable to 
America, produced an upsurge of revolution had made Cuba highly 

f °. r 3 sh< i f ! tu,ie ' untypical and that, despite endemic 
inllitnncy among communist par- violence and noliriciil incinhniiu 
ties throughout the ,re». Moreslg- SSSfi'SW’lt 

da mentally revolutionary' but, on 
the contrary, excessively stable and 
conservative. 


For. when all is said about the 
{octal incoherence of the revolution, 
fls end-prod tic! was a constitution 
find Was the most radical in the world 
In 1*117. It provided the legal basis 
for the expropriation of tho foreign 
oil companies in 1938 ; if could even 
be extended to embrace the agrarian 
ideals or Zapata and the agrarian 
radicals. 


nifleant, Cnslroist parties and guer- 
rilla movements inspired by the 
Cuban example, and in some cases 
supported by the Cuban govern- 
ment, were springing up, especially 


As the title suggests, this new 


in Central America and ihe Andes orthodoxy finds support in Mr 
(“tho, Sierni Maeslru of Latin John Mandcr’s Static Snrbtv wiih 


I MW ™* rf ‘l Macstra ol Latin John Mandcr’s Static Society. With 

TK ' I , T .■ a , “ P ' eviolls kn ° wled B c Of liu area', 

The people of Latin America he visited Latin A mei-ira rthnunV, 



were expected to answer Lhe call to 
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. Y*- 1 Ihc industrialized middle-class 
Mexico of today is far from the 
dream* of the old Zapatistas, even 
from the ideals of the Precursors of 
the Liberal Party. The grent estates 
have none, replaced by ejidas or 
capitalist farmers, but the agrarian 
' f Dor nre getting poorer. Not the 
least impressive part of Professor 
Womacks book is his account of 
conditions in, thodern Morelos where 
Zkpata’K sph become a land-grabber 
and ; the bank looked like the old 
lUKtindado writ "large. Professor 
Cockcroft implies an even more 
gloomy picture of the results of 
revolution : "-A defeated peasantry, 
a crippled and dependent labour 

E lavement, a wounded bul victorious 
mirgeoisie.” h was this victorious 


he visited Latin America (though 
not Cuba) for a few months in the 


violent revolution: they seemed to "raW 1 ,n . omns in «« 

have become more . aware of the . yt w ° c P re P nr[ ng a special 
grossly uneven distribution of of E,lc ouiuer on “ Rediscover- 


grossly uneven distribution of 
wealth and power, and even in the 


ing Latin America " ; since then he 


most backward rural areas of north- has dearly continued to read exten 
east Brazil and Peru there were slvely on the subject Matin Am*/ 
signs of a political awakening. The jea ", he writes Amer ' 


threat of revolution was certainly 

taken seriously in the United States Is in many respects a profoundly static 
(which had so. much to lose, both s?«eiy ... tho values of the 5 tradi- 
politically Rnd economically), where llonal landed oligarchy are almost 
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Not to have taken them 
y n0 one; successful com- 
suarantee o£ admission, 
"that I had made it amply 
bocc but twice, that my 
Literature and the Open 
ffU, July 17. I960) was 
1 of Open University 
account of an agreed 
in exploration of possi- 
linjlc individual, 
know on what grounds it 
J an 80 per cent drop-out 
iralmcni in the University 
aisn of and apparently 
All 1 have heard said is that 
in M per cent drop-out we 
-educe graduates at less 
than a conventional uni- 
knowswhat the propor- 
fsnrely a more const me- 
rit be. At Arniidaile. 
jme advantages and some 
compared with the Open 
veady 70 per coni of those 
nee " achieve success. 
Title marginally belter 
tk conventional situation, 
parallel wc know : it 
mat our results will 
pattern. 

nt of the N.E.C./ 
though harsh, Is 
wq too shall welcome 


be ehiillenged. The sweeping usidc of 
nil cons idem liu ns other ihun those 
directly derived from the progress of 
science itself, supported by such arro- 
gant assertions as "Evolution cannot 
be put into reverse ” (where is the spirit 
of inquiry in Lhat remark ?) amounts to 
a wilful refusal to recognize vast areas 
of Gurian knowledge, experience and 
investigation. 

The widespread suspicions about 
scientific activity are dismissed as 
“simply fear of the unknown”, and 
the writer proceeds to exonerate those 
concerned in the early stages of the pro- 
cess that led to the dropping of the 
Bomb on the grounds that they could 
not have known whut would come 
of their work: "Indeed, it is probable 
that Hahn himself did not at first fully 
appreciate the nature of the reaction he 
hud discovered”; ”... any practical 
application Jof Frisch and PcierisN 
work) for good or evil appeared to he 
precluded. . . 

No reasonable person would wish to 
stand in judgment over Lhctc unfortu- 
nate men, hut does their history uni 
place “fear of Ihe unknown.” in a 
more respectable place among the 
varieties of human motivation ? There 
are circumstances in which it may he a 


studying primary sources, seeks to lest 
the validity ol some historical proposi- 
ti on, he is not so fur removed from 
the scientist who seeks to lest the valid- 
ity of some scientific proposition by ev- 
peri mental manipulation. The similar- 
ities between these two activities are 
much more fundamental than the differ- 
ences. When Mr. Ben tha 1 1 fails to under- 
stand what science is about, il does not 
surprise me that he also fails to 'under- 
stand the work of ” intellectuals and 
liirdraieurs”. 

M r. Ben tha II doesn't understand ; 
hut Mr. Koberis docs not wish to under- 
stand. To suggest lhat Hahn or 
Einstein or Rutherford failed to foresee 
Ihc future consequences of their dis- 
coveries because they lucked imagina- 
tion is a proposition of such monumen- 
tal .silliness that il is difficult to believe 
that its author cun have given great 
thought to the nature of scien- 
tific discovery or Ihe mental qualities 
ihtil go to make a creative scientist. 
These extraordinarily gifted individuals 
failed to foresee all the future conse- 
quences of their work not because, they 
lacked imagination, but because it is not 
given to human beings to foresee Ihe 
future with any accuracy, in science or 


Brontv Society and the Birstall corres- 
pondence. they do not own either Lhe 
documems ihcnixdve^ or the copyright 
in iheir contents. 

The “ lair dealing ” provisions of the 
current Act (Sections 6 and 9) have 
been carried over in substance from the 
earlier Copyright Act of l r »l I.Thcy arc 
to the effect that no ” fair dealing ” 
vsiLh a literary, dramatic, musical or 
nrlidic work Mmll constitute an in- 
fringement of copyright in the work if 
it is fur the purposes of luT research or 
private study, and/or tbj criticism or 


'A work of art the liner for appearing 
artless . . . Mr L ee leaves in, clamouring 
for more.’ lhe TLS 2nd imp 30s 


HENRY 
BRANDON 
Anatomy of Error 


review, whether of Chat work or 
another work, and if. in the latter case, 
it is accompanied by ” a sufficient 
acknowledgement ". 

•Should Ihc use of ihc copyright 
material by die research student go 
beyond the scope of fuir dealing, the 
copyright owner's legal remedy is not 
against the custodian of Ihc material 
for -negligence, as your correspondents 
suggest— such an action would be hound 
to fail, since ihe custodiiin is under no 
obligation to the copyright owner 
to prevent unfair dealing by a third 
party, t he owner’s remedy i& against 
the student for infringement of the 
copyright by misusing the material. 

The limits of fair dealing are not easy 


The Secret History ol' tire t ’ictnom ll'itr 
■Told with verve and precision.' Philip 
Good hull, Sunday Times Ms 


GR4CE RALEY 
The Little 
Disturbances 
of Man 


■The disi Mint ion. bitter-sweet top by 
amp, of n 1 ifc-limc of ex pericnce. ’ Fra ncis 
King, Sunday Telenraph 30» 


suppose that by repeating the ctuTcnliy ggjJ ^ point. I would refer 
fashionable hysteria about radiation. i u ,u n ... interested to tho 

pesticides and pollution that he is show- mine which you piib- 

KW SSSL hv l 'K- llalioil (November 6, l« and in Xh 


of oiir own courses synonym for *' imagination ' 


pesticides and pollution that he is show- 

ing imagination And does hesitppose e ( n ovember f>, 1 and in whit 
llrai the prohlems produced by polio- » ^ ^ fr ' om caM , decided in 

lion will he solved m some way i Mher h { a , P Hnglish ]aw 0 f copy- 

fcuily? right lias Jevdoped over the past two 

I ftinnol taMievp that the rcaders of " nU,r, *J m0 NTGOMHRY HYDE. 


TIMOTHY 
FINDLEY 
The Butterfly 
Plague 


th« ■ Inevitable soul-searching and fJu^ vho ^ e dominant and (lie new 
breast-beating produced a flood -K 6 1 seems content to aligD 

o£ books, pamphlets and articles on worWna cln5S°aV^« S Jllsl as 
11 thft (•nminir wnincinn u rviUn worjiuig cinss_ and the ncasanls are 


Cuba 1968 ”, from Posters of Protest and Revolution (Adams and Datti 


lt When your reviewer stoops to emo- 

, Jackson’s Times article lional appeal lie merely undermines his 
indeed a disquieting por- «wn argument : ” Rut this policy is un- 
. relation to the enrolments. >ikely to commend itse f to a woman 
Mitten several weeks hefnro ^hosc child is dying of leukaemia. No 
lor application, hut in "'deed, und Ihc opposite policy is un- 


imlccd, and the opposite policy is un- 




enlisted the help of .some of the 
continent's leading pensadores, nota- 
bly Jorge Luis Borges and Pablo 


wm apparent prejudgments likely to recommend itself to u woman 
ib of the press. I am dls- whose child is dying of radiation-sick- 


Batsford 


tlony “ con linent in Eerment , Eff/SSk Hhighi, U «S b °‘? °, f W ^” « 

hemisphere in crisis” and "the society. 8 1 llhI bis visit to Latin America (he has 


threatening 
plus Castroism 


cloud— Cororaunism 


And again : 


no doubt that " an aflcrnoon spent 
with' Borges or Neruda ... is worth 
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botngcoisio that hax^nrarfSSrf 1 ? n . the ond ,», f ll J c t96< ?’ 1,0W8Ver - T hey flhe P r ophels tif red revolution] many an afternoon spent visiting 

grmvUwj.10 lliat Is il le wonder of Ih. ™ .‘taSft' , ncw . sl “‘ 1>!™ 1 " 

that municlpnliiy's air-conditioned 


The German 
Resistance to 


ifeyelapiitg world;- 




, A survey -and reference book of Sogth Asia, South-East 

; : . ;'Asla; East Asia, Australasia and the Pacific Islands : 


state in (ho western homtspliere. The ‘ ions O' continent, with pockets of con- that municipnliLv's air-comlilionod 
guerrillas had. suffered .reverse after wlmnc* wJtcreaa la fp Ct t crUT C LT f f d 

• ■ 1 .dwply. conservative -continent , , 1 )- l More impoi < tam > he has 

■ ^i?u( l ^ poc kets of revolutionary turno ^ to a number of well-known 

y ' classic books about Latin America, 

r r — — ■ * ■ ^.by no mea ns as ffis 

, • . g.. ■ . . ■ original. a viewpoint ns the author quest of New Spain to Ldvi- 

•ok OfSoyth Asia, South-East .*? .wn and it, cannot '-be. Straps Tr/sfes Tropiques ) and by 


H. Graml, H. Motmnw 
H.-J. Relohhardl AE. 


Hi of the prcis. i am dts- 
)iiu should apparently share 
judgment? and make these 
nwlwding statements with- 
m'on with the Open Unlver- 
-■ ta true facts. 

| , JOHN FERGUSON. 

' Director of Studies in Arts, 
University, Walton Hall, 
™y, Buckinghamshire. 


whose child is dying of radiation-sick- 
ness, or of contamination by pesticides. 
Your reviewer’s use of emotional argu- 
ment is intensely distasteful in its patent 
opportunism, and in such u callous con- 
text. 

'll 10 callousness might pass for naively 
in ilia astonishing remark tlint ” wc are 
entitled to hope that our elected repre- 
sentatives, acting on Lhe best advice 
available to them, will not he mure inc- 


Ihe TLS would wish me to break the 
froth of Mr. Roberts's letter bubble by 
bubble: hut there is one argument that 
should perhaps be answered. Not 
because il lias weight, bul because u is 
sinister. I have suggested that in those 
areas of research which governments, 
despite all public pressures, insist on 
keeping secret, we have no alternative 
but to rely on the sense of responsibility 
of our elected representatives, acting on 


Wcsiwcll House. Tenlerden, Kent. 


A novel by the author ol Hie Last at the 
Crazy People 36s 


Sir.— I wonder if I might again revert 
in the general problems of copyright 
nii,l iwmissions we discussed before. 


tile best advice available to them. Mr. 
■-■>11:1 r«u ibis nrnnosilion as crass 


A dispassionate 

tha resistance ol t 
socialists, conlmunWB 
churcheB to Hiller; ■ 


lie Social 
ponsibility of 
5 Scientist' 


sponsible than the people they repre- 
sent ", Who enn conceivably have the 


right to such crass optimism in the last 
third of the twentieth century 7 


Manx' of the formulated reactions to 
scientific advance .ire simple-minded. 


tu- ■ j • », wmuui m j. nst ex i roptques) anu by 

saia that m developing his argument r* 1 " 1 ' Americans (those whose wore 

he has gone very dfeeply into the 1 [j 85 , “ p f pe ® red in English trunsla- 


Past-inlo-Presant SwW 

Women 


your article on the 
» — ibuiLy of the scientist 


Those which arc not arc usually beset 
by a conscious impotence. Rut the race 


Roberts regards this proposition as crass 
and is outraged that il cun be ndvnnccd 
at all in Hie last third of Ihe twen- 
tieth century. I am no apologist for the 
errors of politicians. They are doubt- 
less many fund l do not seek infallibilliy 
in human judgment. But If wc arc to 
lake the .process of making crucial scien- 
tific decisions out of the hands ■ of qur 
elected representatives, what ulWrnaliyc 
body would Mr. Roberts propose? The 
under graduates of Clare College ? Or 
those 1h.1l nIioii! in ihc streets ? 


and permissions we discussed before. 
My staled belief lhat there is really no 
difficulty over knowing or not knowing 
what is loo much to quote when a mat- 
ter of fair dealing is in question, and 
my equally strong belief Lhal.no author 
or publisher should be asked about wen 
a mutter ill advance, receive what 1 nope 
will he “ clinching ’" support from ilic 
latest edition of < opingfir, where I now 
find the following tmy italics): 

Relation of substantiality to fair deal- 
ing .. . it is thought tbai even under 
the present law. in considering 
whether a dealing with n particular 
work was fair, it would have to be 
considered whether any nunpetltldn 
was likely 10 exist between the twd 
works. 

When den li up with any work for crlfi- 
elsra or review. It must always be quite 


SERENA SUE 
HILSINGER 
Foxes on the Hill 


A comedy of manners in the style of Iris 
Murdoch. 30s 


C. EVERARD 
PALME Jf 
The Sun 
Salutes You 


A novel, 


is not likely to benefit from the different 
kind— or kinds- -of simple-mindedness 




political, social and economic rp-ili- ; 

I ' ■ , : T’TJ'R T? A 13 A C T' f A \Trv 4,es ..of .Latin America. The book U rf !£ an aml Cufll,r e to 

• 1X11^ r AK XiAo 1 AND particularly weak, on the economic f? exl ™' Eu cUdes da Cuuha’s Rebel- 

I ! • ■ : / — - A ^ the Ulia American sltui- l £ on « Backloads and Domingo 

X TTOHPTV A T A nr «■ very phrase " import sub- Sat ’ m,etl J° s Fat-undo, or 

AU S 1 J\A I A ST A T07n S 5£ l ^ n ,. industrialization”, the barbarism. Indeed 

. . X AiXljAOla ly/O author finds : "somewhat technical Maker's book could almost be 

. And the recent piedccuparion of tJescri ^ e <i ^ essentially an extended 

, r : -'This; book; it| 0 |.ude S essays by more -thanfifty geo-. 'SSSS&jg. ^ ll,e5e impo ^ al 
" : ' graphers, historian s, and economists from all war" Sw wS?ttSSf ■&. ,. T ? 8 »iii rind 

: _ ■ ■ ; ?» r : st Static Society a ratter disapnoimin. 


tlon) ; for exnrriplc, Samuel Ramos's 
Profile of Man and Culture in 
Mexico. Euclides da Cuuhfl’s Rebel- 
lion In. the Back lands and Domingo 

Faiicfinn n.. > 3 


*JSJ , 4 .T* ,e wry phrase " import : sub- : ’5 t S* n 5 ^ al- toiehto's Facundo, or 
shtutfOn industrialization " . the vinsatlon and Barbarism. Indeed 
author finds ; “somewhat techpical" r 1 "' %* Q ^ er s coul^j almost be 
And the recent preoccupation of desciube ^ 85 essentially an extended 


Katharine Moora j 
Concentrating W.wjj 
personalities 
Katharine Moors, cowl 
aspects ol women 8 W 
in society. ' , 


m I q 

1-1 fl J Culi 

Pod? 


uote Sir Gavin Jc displayed in your article. 


hire ) on the origin 


wrb poieht means "to 
z 'J 1 appears in English 
in haemopoiesis . 
at blood. PoMh has also 
.^Mun poletes, he who 


NEIL ROBERTS. 

Clare College. Cambridge. 

V Our reviewer writes:— 1 interpret 
the four interrogation marks in the 
opening paragraph of Mr. BenihalU 
letter if US. February 12) as a 


Permissions and 
the Brontes 

Sir,— 1 have followed the correspond- 


obvious to the criticizing author whether young people. 18s 


or no! the bulk of quotes he was using 
amounted to a competitive bulk, when 
compared with ihe original aulhor's text, 
One has a- certain sympathy for a 
publisher who pretends he should be. 
consulted, and his permission obtained, 
before large portions of one of bis 


recommended tor 


Mr Palmer is surely fl find.’ The TLS 


language library 


ence with interest. When engaged on- are included in a review or crltl- 

re search for my biography The Intemel ca j survcy ; but be has not ft leg to stand 


Government 


mind is a carden dcsire lo know wha J 1 . consi .‘ Jcr 
grow. Ltl* treSSS fl s-IcntixiS job to be. A >oen- 

become resKno '3 iSJSSjSiS^ 1 ‘U 


the world 

'Asia. arid 


M. D., Palmar . . 
The author vio * , r 


■JSJ?' bu .| *^1 meaning 
to artists, com- 
gfijM" and men of 
p 15 «ally only one 


1 ne aunivi .i 

whlttllng-down of WJ 

■k. .1-2 lha MOUSe H 


sysfl.atfp- Qrt ™ d ° 


particular set of circumstances, is the 
case. What problems the . scientist is 
moved to investigate and; what tech-, 
niques he might use for his investigation 
are, in my view, secondary matters. Lhe 
only essential attribute of science Is the 
application of a trained intelligence to 


World of Br t \nwell Brontf, published 
by Victor Gollancz in i960, I visited 
Haworth, slaying at The Black Bull, 
and ‘received great kindness and co- 
operation from the late . Mr. Harold 


operation rrom uw uuc.wii. 

Mitchell, who was Custodian of the 
B ront2. Parsonage Museum at the time. 

He let me work, and take notes, in 
the small office put aside for students, 
and we had many conversations relating 
to Bronte manuscripts. I well remember 


on; and, of course, all publishers know 
this. . ' 

As I said before. I do not know £>' « 
single 'publisher who . would dream of 
going to court over such a matter. 

CHARLES H. GIBBS-SMlTH. 
Victoria and . Albert .Museum, 
tendon. S.W.7. 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF DICKENS 
G, L. Brook * 
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A study oT Dickens' use of language, coq- 
cen tracing on vocabulary and style miher 


■than on detailed syntactical analysis. 
233 96131 3 42s 


Moreover, . it tends to be 


and repetitious, at tihiespre- 
-and . ft«quentiy .i&imtifii. 


i ’: ; r ;.'PuHy revised 

I'. 1 : "• 

X : Publication : 26th 


iter. tide$; are alto ost irrele* 
e shqrf chapter on Guate- 


Coloor Mot 


pose that ail moA .G.vdy necesssniy 


CHANGING ENGLISH 
Simeon Potfer 




Allrad HlckelhW 
Tho Hlok^inl^ 

alJocoWB, #. 

basic eolodra, -w 
)he oplour <: and> 
rnyloTormIxInflS 

contains colomjj 
praotfcatpxercIftW 



Bronte scholar and biographer, but 
these letters were riot available for 
inspection because they would prove 
■ dynamite ". This was the actual term 
he used, and We used to speculate whose 


A study of ihe changes taking place in 
the language today. 233 96059 7 30s 


W \ 

Mexico 1910-20 


l TT 


!).:NBVehH?J«li,inS8 
prd vocative 
dWiVd* attempt 


iftlllISfl 


ana we nao many Ks IJSilVKJI iHvJ .. 

Bronte scholar and biographer, out Here is the TLS, with iriani- . ■ ' — — — 

these letters were Mr available for goo^n,. giving more than a whole , TUDOR TO 

'IKPAraH-lJ teffijSRS AUGUSTAN ENGLISH 

A. Ci Partridge - 

the letters Were published _ Ihttbrm- rtat u, e ar ti c le, despiierits Jena*i didn't • ' : • ... . 

nately ; Mr., Mitchell, .with tthom „ picture of Yiddish at aU (Feb- .‘As a brief Introduction jo a complex . 

exchanged Christinas cards ever/ .year v . * ^ uir coui^ perhaps theme, Ws book serves a iiseful rurposc.’ 

3? oat time, m Iwt y«r. I -fiat was ItaftlM SJlC n. its 233 MMl.v 36s 

doubt jf he mentioned the dynamue (q ^ ranjje of lh ^ boo^ itseW. •„ . . — — — 

to snyonebMt mi«]f,HeJoId which deals in q heavy banded. 1 

name of the. scholar : ithoug^i : often | very funny) way . C A XI UN ■ 

had possession of m a number M words and a wipin , o mo WfiRT H 

spondencc then— l958-59^arid ifJ pr. | ok y style that have spread front • «. 

Tom Winnifnthcares lowritetomel Broadway iritoa MzaWepart of i)\e- N P Blake 

shall be delighted to reveal il,.EeeHng * ^ raain But rL? reviewers ... *- W'jr • 

ivith him, that it ,woutd . be a ,sreR. Ufli . v manage, with that amount of : • A fresh and .valuable si u4.v ol Onion • 
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and informative . . 
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Rohimcn West 
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lowatos the corTesponnen^ ! spHCfc, : to put a pmiieu phenomenon ana ms wqrip* Ifh 

. freely available to^ ■ i intbaU fiftA background, , specially; if ; . 

■ - ■ DAPHNE DU MAuRIEk. pealing '. With ‘ ' a ■ ■ language : ; ttrat : f : \ ■, ■* 

Kilmarth. Par, Cornwall; : .. '.has a whole, cullure behlnjl - it, ! [■■MHB 
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iii nucli>. iii u;iir,ititc. One nr two 
writers .lie tiiirni iuncil in (he ;< flick', hut 
noliiiny is *aiil lo i mlic.i le Imhv expres- 
sivc. Miinirniis a lui pure lyes pure) Yid- 
dish is ns ;« literary hingiiiiitic. despite tin. 

• liAc linglMi. because nfi it, flexible 
him mi i nils. Musi purlieu hi rly uuiliing 
is s.iiil of the remarkable yllmiveiiess 
to Hebron which permeate* the lang- 
uage. 7 he riiipiession is given tlmi Yid- 
dish came min its own \sliipi the Gen- 
tile wurld began to Imigli at Yiddish 
jokes anti intonations. And to throw in 
lire liimili.tr “ Jewish writers " of 
America (Bella*. Mala mud. Roth, Ac.) 
as if they all illirsiniicd the (joint in 
equal rash inn is grossly misleading. We 
can nil enjoy the Jewish Mother joke - 
kumeyed at iis bcM rn Bruce Jay I'ried- 
iiuiii : hut ilicre is no hugol and Jim 
piidiisophy in Malaniud: and BelEmY 
I who is rare among these writers in 
really Anowinv Yiddish) evokes in un- 
misiakahlc fashion his deep invulvc- 
uiciil with die nmis of culture in 
kuropc as in his marvellous new novel 
Mr. .5/ wirier f'liuirt. 

CHAIM RAPHAEL 

?ll 1 lie Course, f.enes, Sussex. 

Sir. Guy readers of your fascinating 
article on New York Yiddish f Febru- 
ary I ')| should he warned against indis- 
criminate use of tlic word shnutek. They 1 


'I here is limit into ihcir work, in my 
view, a ten dene) to over promote on 
computation:! I linguistic grounds- eon- 


a Item ion here to only one specific point 
which is mentioned in your review in n 
very misleading fushion— that “ Aim- 

•.Wi! ..n<l 7»11! H'nnl min Kl.liisn Pn*i 


bCiiiip>iiidiii'iiill iingui'iuv gruimus* vun- ht) iiiiyilmui irg iuyiijuh — wnii 

cTcte analyses and iraiislalions of Bihli- ansi und Zolli went into hiding. Fon 
cal nurds and phrase*. There is, how- believed that it was his duty to remain 

ii.. ... ,u i e.-.L ui. «i~... k:. .....in 


ever, quite evidently, no had faith and 
no plot ; and I never said there was. 


in his place with his people." 

My father, as can be substantiated by 


AVI y IcUllti, JIN lilll Uli all U3(d Jillu ICU UJf 

Ouif e apart from inisrcprcseniing what I eyewitnesses, went underground on the 
did say (and also making it look as niurning of October 16, [943 fund not 
though I boasted ot being something before, as Mr. Katz erroneously .stales), 
doubtless equally concrete hut. in con- after receiving the news that the Nazi 
text, totuliy incomprehensible, called dragnet had already begun. All the other 
"a religious contemplative *'j your con- Roman Jews (including Foa) were 
trihiitor has appropriated to me views obliged to do the same, to avoid dcporlu- 
whEch were far more close!) analogous lion; not to have done so would have 
with those ucliially argued for, in the been uselessly suicidal. My father had 


iiiiinnuiv hk m me worn Minim ft. I ncy , “ *-***» a .ijamii me 

mas well believe, as the author would devil and herself us a “ religious con- 
appear to believe. Unit il simply menus tpmplalivc '’-Her articles "Theism as a 
"a dupe or n ierk nr it boob", and Scientific Hyjujlhesis " {Thcurla to 
might discover, as [ did, to their cost. Theory, 1967 VoJs. 1-4) show her sp'eak- 


appciir to t>e lie vc, mat it simply menus 
"a dupe or a ierk nr it hoop", and 
might discover, as I did, to their cost, 
that it is. when used ns a term oF 
abuse, a metaphor. Modesty forbids 
me to name its true referent. .Suffice it 
to say that the French eon is a word 
that is like shiniivf. in some ways, but 
unlike it in otters. A linguist might 
think .of then respective referents as 
being in cdnipicnicnlary distribution 
A. H, F. nr. JONGE. 

New* College, Oxford. 

Translating the 
Bible 

Slf.- Your contributor (Commentary, 
Pebruarj I'll Iihs grossly misrepresented 
h'v views of the American Bible 
Society's work in translating the Bible, 
apd of the relation of this to the lin- 
guistic system of Nida and Taber. 


discussion, hy Ur. George Steiner: made no plans for a hiding-place, but 
though to say this would be also to was taken in by a neighbour and later 
caricature the subtlety of uliul l)i. h) a non-Jcnish friend with whom lie 
Cicorge Steiner actually said. and my family stayed for a month until 

A shortened und edited transcript of hc could make other arrangements, 
ihc discussion— a transcript, not a sensa- Front his hiding place Jic continued 
lionolistie distortion- is to appear in the hi s aciivities and iiis duties uninterrup- 
forthcoming issue of Thcorla to Theory, tedly in any way that circumstances 
which can.be obtained, in due course, permitted, arranging for the distribu- 
from Perga mon Press. ' Bon of material help, forged identity 

MARGARET MASTERMAN, Papers and ration cards, &c. t tor the 
Director of Research, Cambridge . s y ^ on1c ' Unlike Zolli, who re- 
Ijmgtiage Research Unit, 20 Millington ""“'IP? incommunicado Uirough- 
Road, Cambridge out * his P eri0 “ (which led to enormous 

a resentment among the Roman Jews, 

V According to oar Commentary and finally to his dismissal), my father 
writer's notes Mins Miislernmn dcs- niet regularly with other Jewish 
cribed Nida and Taber's system as " the lenders at various pre-arranged street 
devil ” and herself us a “ religious con- locutions while he was the guest of our 
lomplalivc ". Her articles "Theism as a "lend, and later on in tile apartment 
Scientific Hyjuilhesis " (Tlwnrla to “ c hud been able to rent under an 
Theory, 1967 VoJs. 1-4) show her speak- assumed name. He never betrayed his 
Inp from several .positions, including {f ust ° nd for (his reason, as well as 
this one; tor instance, Volume 2, page ’ or Ml that he did with his wisdom, 
1SI,"( I Srpcnk now us a contemplative, plunge and dedication, he is still 
religiously) Our writer was nt pains deeply revered by the Jews of Italy, 
not to confuse her views with those of . "lose of your readers who are 
Dr. Steiner, not least because Dr. '"(nested in this pliasc of history and 
Steiner ivenl out of his way to suggest read Kalian are referred <lo Renzo 
irgumcnts tor her: "I’m trying to ill- Dc Felice's Storiu dcgU ebrel italfani 
rent n defence for. you, to expand in su,,t i " favuino, the definitive scholarly 
T. to T he said. But we apologize for wor * 0,1 *he subject, 
lur use of the word "plot", which • RE NATO J. AIM ANSI, 

was not used by Miss Muslerman, and . 139 East 19th Street, New York 3. 
wc nro sorry if the com Dressed form of U.S.A. 


Inp from several .positions, including 
this one: tor instance, Volume 2. page 
Kfl. 'Tl speak now us u contemplative, 
religiously) Our writer was nt pains 
not to confuse her views with those of 
Dr. .Steiner, not least because Dr. 
Steiner wenf out of his way to suggest 
arguments tor her; "I’m trying to in- 
.vent n defence^ for. you, to expand in 
7. to T.", he said. But we apologize for 
our use of the word "plot", which 
was not used by Miss Muslerman, and 
wc nro sorry if the compressed form of 
our report of a long and involved 
seminar has misrepresented Miss Mas- 
terninn in any way. She will herself be 
able to describe her position in a forth- 
coming, signed article for the TLS. 

Sir, — I- have read with interest your 
report of the seminar of the Cambridge 
-Language Research Unit which dis- 
cussed The Theory mid Practice of 


BOOKS 

from, the 

D.D.R. 


BcmuiHr misrepresented Miss Mas- 

teirnun in anv way. She will herself be T iffl a 

able to describe her position in a forth- IjllllG 1V1323Z1I1GS 

coming. signed article for the TLS. • ri • , 

in Reprint 

Sir, — I- have read with interest your 

report of the seminar of the Cambridge , J* ir . — Your contributor's suggestion 
■Language Research Unit which dis- (February 12) that the Arts Qjunci! 
cussed The Theory und Practice of might help little magazines and small 
Tfaiahtton ' by- Eugene A. Nida and ■ ff esse 5 L AP , ma * e themselves known to 
Charles R.Ttiber. the public is a valuable one. We share 

.The Bible Societies are quite familiar SJLSP httle presses two apparently 
wjh the fact that translations of the Satrihuflnif r ° b emS ’ ° E pu1>ll “ ty ni,d 


nil, V , — — 1 w; MIC 

Bibio J\ftve been condemacd as works 
of the devil, but this is the first time 


distribution. 1 “ ,y 

It is utrcmely difllcnlt simply t 0 let 

tip fPfinmo TsnlKliA b^ n u. iL-i .... ■ .« . 


ot me dui ms IS the Ural timt b,u 3a-- V . mp,y 10 Jel 

we (have ever known the practice of w read,T| B Public know that we exist, 
translation to be necordeo the same ™ nn °t unord to advertise fespeci- 


translation to bo necordeef the same 
status I 

We should be very happy to sec a 


“ — . ire «ni. 

We cannot afford to advertise fespeci- 
tilly if we try to. pay our contributors 
decently), and literary editors are not 
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S, W£NIG :% 

Tfie Womkn In Egyptian Art 
Shows in tekt and pictures 
the life of women In Antieht 
; Egypit. - •' • . 

.Cloth covered.. . .. ilOs. 

H. HOLTZHAUER 

, Qoeihe Museum • 
.Documentation and pic- •' 
lures of the time, life and": 
works'of. Goethe. ■ 

Old, Ih covered.. . 167 a . 1 


attempted to leach successFulIv to « y ' . Vc a,n, ° sl cc8Se ? t0 a,ock little 
pwpli from “.nS,221 y a n " “S* 21 "'*. *"■' ™rely SeK even r* r 

euKurec of the tyorld. We* wonder if Magazine m conventional 

Miss Masfenman rcfiUzes that pcSicaJ S y t !iS! 

content Is structure and thtyt -wrhalCYer rs ‘ W- H - 

has structure can be analysed ’ ^Ihs could not possibly afford to give 
■* I* nrnnu ‘ k • i . „ , shelf-space to the vast number of little 

nulhois ^ S® ™ a 8 az, 1 nes available— although it would 

,°o' I«™ b0 fr t ft; p, "" nt !cs “ ,re if ,hty S, “ ked “ 

*2*1 transformarional grain- If the Arts Council would sponsor a 
5£ *“•’%!!! l !!Sf ndwslpod ? nd J 013 * clearing-house which could otopk a^d 
JS5h*nr. v«Sm *!*-*-. ^ dfalrlbnle. Jltile magazines .and private 


used. 1. cap assure you that both „„„„ 

"repl^Hto rollcrete nS?in?« preM P t * ,i «f Ions > issuing perhaps a 

" cisms l ° - objections and criti- quarterly catalogue, and preferably with 

umi riiir rx nn ,. n , f shoprwindow somewhere in central 

• nv„ | WILLIAM D, REYBU'RN. London, this would bp of inestimable 

Blffc < m? rd n hl ° r ’ ra,ue ‘ 11 wooId a,so be fohrer to the 

‘ Slreot ilw ' Queen Victoria taxpayer than die present system of 
Street, T.OiiilDn, E.C.4. . ' . grants, for increased income would en- 

able us to pay poets more for their 
■■ -.c M- • i '• •' T ork ‘ A« H.iB, the Arts. Council hurts 

. •* RlapV SkfiKholli 9 loaves; of bread upon the waters; they 
; pidtl. -OaDDUin . • flpal away, and more often thaq not . 
J ! sink without trace. 

• f .'“i r ' _ 7T, 0Ur review of Ka{z ‘ s Black . .. DEREK PARKER '■ 

.Sabbath (January 1), vvhieh has just come ' . Porti'y Review. ' 21 Earls Court 
; to my attention, very rigtyly deplbrot; S^^/ToOdoni S.W.5, 

(he nuthor's;" staggering oonclusibii " . 

nbopt the alleged culpability 0 f Italian ; Wij. 

Jewish leadership, hl 5 iaaorance of : MarK JrattlSOn S 
so^ology hts preiudice and his lock of : c . . . 

; , u oderatnmiinp of Jewish life Und society, • : 1 MeitlOir^ 

•' ^Your reviewer apparently dicl tibt aui- * , . ^ . ^ ' 

f^t- ihiiL.in addition -to These, foilttiia, ; ■ ^ir^Mithe omlMdh .of aihi^< 

' ■ fi? bp o k ' l[ ) 1 SPde of- its exlenslve 

v liOgraphy, ai?p contains a considerable ; tiS6ti^ ' 

*- 1 ? 0u f l °/ ^ual .misintofnwtidrt: Be- ’ ^Sgi^mthlHSt 

•• ■ sides leaning unonlicn lv bn some tAhc j nfV ^ “SM 


rv- 

ji ' il r\ ■ • 


ip 


V' -fa' t * 

r t r i;i..ri*--« ,U 5 

; 

t.i 


J. W. GOETHE ■; 

Bprffn Editiqn of Poems . 

I rt' 1 6 Volumes, 1 4^ ,000 . . 
-pages: : ' ,,s r ./• •' 

. Cloth covered. E 2 ? 17 s. 6 d. : 

H. FIADEMACHER 

Masters of Q Orman Poster 

a ddition. ; ; .; ,: ‘ : 72 a. . 

hi^soiitviR; 

fftiiwWfVw ■■ 

cpptafnp .= : "■ •' 
jp.d dopum^n'tabri ■ ' v 
, Tn^reatro ns . ;■ . *■: 

•|fjednch 5bhl llerii i ' ;• ■ 


cisms. ... • 

. . WILLIAM D. REYBURN. 

TYnnstotions • Coordinator, United 
Bible Sbdetiea. ID! Queen Victoria 
Street, .London, E,C4. 


‘ Black Sabbath ’ 


covered in footnotes or appendices. 
Footnote^ us such possess no special 
magic, und while it is easy In be dazzled 
by the word " edited ", it cun neveriihc- 
jess cover u miilliiude of omissions und 
irrclcvimcies and add nothing more than 
will un informed and scholarly introduc- 
tion. 

The distinction tlmi should be miidc, 
surely, is not between pliutographic and 
re-sot reprints, hm between those that 
ndU nothing to the original text and 
those that set uut, whether in nil intro- 
duction, or in footnotes and appendices, 
to add to present knowledge and aid 
modern scholars. 

JON WYNNR-TYSON. 

Centaur Press Ltd.. l : ontwcll. 
Arundel. Sussex. ‘ 


* The Georgies 
of Virgil’ 

Sir.-- Your reviewer of. Mr. I.. P. 
Wilkinson's The Georgies of Virgil 
(February 5} is wrong in believing that 
Dante refers to Virgil as the ** maestro 
di color die sanno": the reference is 
to Aristotle. The adnpted extract from 
Horace is wrongly quoted : Horace 
wrote “ hirca ". 

R. L. HEALD. 

Selliursl Grammar School for Boys, 
The Orescent. Croydon. 

The Abyss 

Sir,— M. L. Rosenthal. In your 
columns (January 29): "... the abyss 
has already opened beneath us”. 

Samuel Beckett, in Vogue, February, 
1970: "... when man faces himself, 
he is looking into the abyss ”. 

Please, where is it 7 

R. D. LANCASTER. 

33 Mill Street. Hereford. 

‘The Decline of 
the German 
Mandarins ’ 

. Sir, — My book, reviewed in your 
pages on Jnmiary 29, fa entitled The 
Decline of the ■ German Mandarins: 
The German Academic Community. 
1890-1933, not The - Decline and Fall 
of , . ., as in your heading. Your re- 
viewer's cheerful vagueness is bound to 
bring a flood of would-hc renders. 
Naturally, lam wurried that thoy will 
be frustrated while searching library 
catalogues under " Decline and ", rather 
■thnn " Decline of ", . 

FRITZ K. RINGER. 

45 Boulevard Victor, Paris XV. 

V We apologize for this error. 

Sir,— Tu hia notice of The Decline of 
■flu ■ German Mandarin^ ■ the German 
Academic Community, 1890-1933 (Janu- 
ary 29) your reviower, while discussing 
the situation in Germany after 1870, 
remarks that " the really significant step 
was that Germany Immediately led the 
world in tiie growth -industries . . , the 
internal combustion engine , . .". I find 
It Hard to let tikis statement pass without 
comment. ^ ' 

' ( think thalit will be generally agreed 
that until 1914 the significance of [lie 
internal combustion engine as a arowtli 
industry Jay in its application to the 
automobile, l would not for a moment 
refute the primary of Benz and Daimler, 
in that order, who are mentioned by 
yotu- reviewer, in this application. But 
U : soon became apparent that, J n rho 

mEK°5w was exploring a 

Mind alley, while his compatriot Daim- 
ler really got nowhere nniil he made 
his patents available: to Hie Frenchman 
LeyassotV' As -a Result, the history of 

lh ® Jstp wnetwnth-. 
century, at least as measured by success 


in motor racing *vu 

r»s*i 

century, ihe S 
P«ny's McrcedS S 3 ^ 
cully operated inlci v^' 
'*"■> on rwullin, i,’^* 
™upjcd with , mritiAto 

Missal 

natc the racing scS- “ 
of prestige louring J* 
cliallenged by C 0| ifaT* 
as the Napier and 
In the more u tiling 
of the auiomobi, e. 1 m 2 
would be hard put 
German name of r «,| L 

,9 ! 4 - S°*^S 

of London before lhcRrs 
for instance, will rwurj* 
tlie French makers Rtuj 
who were the dcmln»ife< 
csscnt iafly quantity prod^ 
With rhe outbreak of » 
significance of the intent] 
engine veered from iij u 
the automobile to its uefi 
flying machine. HeresS 
wish to belittle the ram 
part jplHycd by Mercedsm 
bait I svouldnevcitheloiu 
outstanding aero engm 
World War was the Hhi* 
diiced by a Swiw engimi 
of developments carried m 
with the assistance d 18 
Italian technicians. | 
In the postwar period *1 
In test covered br the vtdt 
view, the history of ifc ai|i 
hustlon engine and id i^iol 
sists largely of throw: 
European (chiefly BritiAw 
techniques and thiKe ril 
States. In which Gcnnaqcn 
lively minor role. Id w 
stances I find It hard t»j^ 
Hint, in- the period 189frlffl 
wus ii leader in (his grorij 
KENT Kf 
10 Fnriey Court, m 
London, W.14. « 

** Our reviewer wri!s:-l 
pondent’s comment oa 
flagrnnt example of fell 
wliTch wc constantly rw W 
students— wrenching quw 
their context, and imugt* 
suppress Ihc bits one dw» 
It would have been * 


if II SilliU MHl* Jfll 

and welcome comment IL 
reviciving n book on te » 
biistlon engine, n suoW» 
writer clearly hns njocn w 
ledge than I have. Bun* 
Benz and Daimler, amot] 
illustrations of the nw p 
spirit among scientists •» 
during the early yean » 
Empire. The prwliwl W " 
sull of their work is WjT 
and indeed there mud Iff, 
other completely fws 0 ***:' 
lers wliose cxpcrimenli* 
fruitful: what was B3ft| 
cant was an atliindc « 
break new ground, bm 
to show, was a product « 
lional system. ■ " 
Incidcnlally. j( is In K. 
irnst this attitude wiibj « 
plcious attitude lowwyi 
nology. evidenced, by 
since 1945. Conccrpw 
restore the smashed eM 
structure to what d 
mans remained for t 

tually unaware of wp» l 

elsewhere. It seems to 
East German efforts^.- 
the end of a dcwous chw 
leading from _ Bntehvffl 
U.SAR.>(hatindKgfJ 
at last opened, (lw 
eyes. '• ' .ji 

However, |bli no(c [jj 
ing another essay 
tlvity .ln modcrn Gcrm 
be of no interest to.yocr> T 


U . u N f t/'/ie Tinies. Febru- 
'V’X, |95 radio producers 

1 1 he letters protesting 
Lewi" 

i!ff£ 

-SSnS JT:“ b 

* in find that their jab 

rfnrneh artistic or inlf- 
trL ,1-it.cy |ite ‘"P. 1 " “ 

3 .some form- of radio 
rtfAcope (ban others: .ind 
milf exceptionally lucky in 
In feature producer for 
S But if one has no 
ideal, nothing is more 
flhsn (with Ambro.se i Vol- 
^Diaghilev selling the un- 
- (iaudards) to initiate the 
for others to create some- 
ulic il is the search for 
cMiict with writers.- artists 
fetters of every kind that 

* producer's work con tin u- 
Ming: and ills this personal 
^ultimately detcrniines ihc 
ifiouihl broadcasting. 

Singly natural that, with 
br personal involvement, 
i should feel perturbed 
s^rraial change-, in the 
t o\ broadcasting arc pro- 

I ighlly or wrongly, they 
Kly affcot the quality 
mines : and this anpre- 
« despair when almost 
position from all quar- 
med opinion is dis- 
oo representations nrc 
it any stuff below the 
of department. Radio 
tot expect the grutificu- 
g huge audiences. As 
raft, their fundamental 
i comes from doing the 
fif; and their confidence 
ifheu that intangible but 
fiifimeni scents threatened 
p [iterative machine, 
ke useful tu consider how 
i radio and its techniques 
duped one creative area. 
% have been affected hy 
tawen management and 
a When the British Broad- 
wny was first ouah- 
tnos’eniber. 1922 (to become 
four years ialcj). John 
tprani broadcasting us .in 
M-noi for private gain, hut 
^8 the public good. And 
« doubt that the stall' were 


Radio Features 
and Drama 
at the B.B.C. 


By DOUGLAS CLEVERDON 


dramatic control panel, to which 
could be linked several studios, with 
infinite possibilities for mixing and 
croxs-cutting sound, and voices in 
varying perspectives and levels of 
volume. This "multi-studio tech- 
nique " remained normal practice 
until the outbreak of war in 1939. Its 
potentialities were rapidly exploited 
by writer-producers like Tyrone 
Guthrie and Lance Sieveking. 

Sicvoking's enthusiasm for experi- 
ment led to the grouping of four pro- 
ducers into an independent Produc- 
tion Research Section, which would 
explore new dramatic techniques, 
suggest new radio I onus and initiate 
c x lie ri mental programmes such as 
Sicveking’s own KuU , ldo\(**l*' “ 
blending of words, music and sound 
"loo purely radio to be printed for 
reading" Hut the admimsiraiois 
deprecated rhe freedom from oil ice 
routine that the tour creative minus 


(potentially with a continuing exist- 
ence on gramophone records!. Its 
creative range is unlimited; any prac- 
titioner may discover some new way 
of using il. 

Most of the features during 
these early year* were written 
or compiled by producers. They 
ranged .from actualities to docu- 
mentaries on historical and liter- 
ary themes. In 1933 E. A. F. Hard- 
ing, an original member of the Pro- 
duction Research Section, and now 
programme director of the North 
Region, encouraged the development 
of feature programmes by appoint- 
ing three writer-producers, D. G. 
Hr id son. Francis Dillon, and Cecil 
McCiivem. They produced a num- 
ber of admirable programmes that 
revealed the immense reservoir of 
maierial on which Regional produ- 
cers could draw. An outstanding 
achievement was B rid soil's poetic 


joined the stall to become wiilcr- 
prndiiceis. 

Gilliam's choice ol' recruits ranged 
from journalist* like Alan Burges* to 
historians like Igor Vinogisidoff and 
pucts like Louis MacNeice. This 
meant that, whatever ihc subject, ul 
least otiL- of the iwenly-livc pro- 
ducers would be interested and com- 
petent to handle it. Louis MacNeice 
tound that, as a group, his fcllnw- 
produeers were " on the whole 
quicker-willed, more versatile, less 
egocentric, ic,, conventional, more 
humane than almost uny salon of 
literati". And. as Gilliam wrote 
later, "teamwork is a key that un- 
locks great reserves of creative 
power ". 

So conditions were favourable for 
Hhc emergence of radio works of real 
distinction. The large-scale features 
on the war oF course took priority. 
But tor relief and relaxation, and for 
the upholding of civilized values, 
other kinds of programmes were 
needed. There were the “ New Judg- 
ments" fsuoh as Agate on HnzIiU, 
Priestley on Dickens): radio portraits 
like Denis Johnston’s Lady Messing- 
ton and MiicN clce's Dr. Tcltekhow 
“ How ", a light-hearted series on 
techniques Haw to Pin y the Drum. 
How to Argue (with C. E. M. load)— 
later became, in the bands of Joyce 
Grenfell and Stephen Potter, entirely 
frivolous and satirical. 


Wartime and 
after 

There were two radio masterpieces 
during (lie war - three, if one counts 
" lima ", which actually begun curly 
in 1939 : il was pure radio, brilliantly 


onjoved. and were dubious about ihc documentary. The March of the '45. 
.,r ovitni-lmi'iifs : and the In laiS II ,-iviinrrhrn<iive eirvev of 


value or their experiments: and itu. 
section survived only by absorption 
into Drama Department, after \ui 
Gielgud’s appointment us productions 
director in 1929. Gielgud drew on the 
full repertoire of the theatre. Hi' 
policy was to broadcast both pwy*» 
which hc liked and plays which he 
personally disliked but which would 
find "a vast nuniher ol admirers . 
The result was that avant-garde Mage 
plays were not represented at ail until 
the 1950s; mul no avant-garde play- 


Jn 1935 a comprehensive survey of 
regional broadcasting concluded that 
" centralization represents a short - 
sighted policy. The provinces are the 
seed ground of mlcnt and the ulti- 
mate source of our London pro- 
grammes". Ihese conclusions were 
accept cd by the Board of Governors, 
and the Regions were oncuumgcd to 
become more conscious of their sep- 
arate identities and (heir potential 
resources. Nor were the Regions in- 
ward -’looking, as they have become 
since the war. , Under the stimulus of 


m* stronJ c*n*T,r Z: r the |M5lls: and no uvanl-garue pi.i>- wtm |:|onking, as they have become 

ifty [ Q ujf 522 [Jjjj wrighls wore encouraged fas in recent sin . fhe wur . Under the stimulus of 

a 57 VisiSl 10 write tor eaJin. C onxidermg r .„ urentfc , tiillinm they willingly 

ktraited V ‘ the amount of talent that television piu ,| Cl | (heir re sources m c rente largc- 

uk ai n, , ,,L . c f, n '. has developed since the war. one must foaiures on naliiuuil themes. 

b^ietof raL'Isai^ re *?‘ ‘ ha ' ,,u f lW T. , |? A? \ mT* Wi,h the ° u,brcok ,lf war ta l9 ^' 

ES5L*/i d i® 1 *» made by sound radio in the I 3(1 . . . Dro j uclion ticpurtmcnts 


first lllUc indication 
iJrte* ^ radio as an art. 
k™klren’s Hour ”, which 
L intuiiively j n forms 
w lno\igh they might be, 

53 in acc °rd with iho 
? radio. - 


plays chosen 
Fjara. and the classics. 

K ln i a Ehealre ’ w ' l h 
music. At, the 
^ about twenty feet 
s^Jphqne, the studio was 


In 1932 Laurence Gilliam Joined 
Drama Department, and subse- 
quently became an assistant head 
in charge of feature programme-.. The 
unsatisfactory term " feature has 
been variously defined, usually' m 
terms of its subject-matter. For Gil- 
liam it signified "a wide range oi 
programme items, usually faUtul 
and documentary, presented by a 
variety of techniques, but mostly 
making use of dramatisation and 
edited actuality M . As every art-form 
must be defined in terms of its toots. 


, «|.u T: •wwiiiT • lljlJM Dl> UClliivw hi — 

SL p^t^RSSp 1911 ®* Ihe studio was methcnls, and material. I would sav 
,Lv SJyRJ2 ’. 0Ur Ions of drapery, thui a feu lure progranune con>k*w of 
v ?|nme of siumd ■ sounds and voices fed throutth micro- 


Siil; V Pi Ume o! »»imd ' sounds and voices fed through micro- 
opening and phones to k comrol panel tor'lraits- 
v property mission l« loudspeakers Unlike 
lraprove mamsjiT drama,, music or talks, the feature 
itelSl 10 ? were Joes not exist apart from the appara- 

flynunated in the' tus. It is essentially a radio form 


^P'^^tpryToXt In CSeiffl^n • : grossly , rbllqilrot^ 
i,iar|d Russian. ' : • pWely-tnlsuMorsi 

vpiftlrtfdlfo.' : -i 19 s; 6 d. One of 

: j,-,:.-.- v .!' . ; • x . ' »• these- tmscieittiRo?- 


• rqur - piety refc, .some' "'fenlartaiorv 
^utstqndlng casu^lde* of fik»taoto< ! ? , ^)ikj W o appcndlxS 
itiftor methods of twisting v Uljolbo fairs -axecDi l s 


Yir4;v\; 


*{■ au ihc . -.TT wenu i- Bni 

<^h«:jnbsL flog m 9f the bt?H. lofli, % 


n. m 1 i j 






h found ■ 


Frbni the Sklra " PMntlnfl Colour 
History " series, these l ay Is h vol- 
umes have taken several years of 
.. carefy [ preparation, and Jt Is the 
V«lrdt .Urtie that this Important sub- 
Jeot has been treated in an art 
publication ol the very, highest 
comprehensive, 

, pb p toohide aij the notable artiste 
MP Ip. <the present day and. are 

’ Iromr;- ’ .V 


PAINTIKl 

.written by 1 iwo.of- 
scholars and.authonl^w 
• dan art. -*w 

VOLUME. 1 : PromJtfjl 
to the. Armdry 8how-j 
PROWN. 180 pa^ 
large colour pja|as.. ; : ^ 

■.VOLUME 


eluding 8(7 large 

iq «rO*»<R(^tL L^ii 


| W$$demed book 

E World of bats 

^ ^ x 'ina tepn, text by Alvipi Novick 

fir»t-cvcr photographic siudy; on bats and bai 
gljte Lwn, a staff reporter «rt ‘Ufa .devoted iliree 
w pnuect 3 her axionishinv phoiograp.h* are eccom- 
and introductory lexis written for Uw npn- 
r «iN0yk'k.a world-renowned authority on ike sub jo: i. 

K ^rk that, fills un imporiuiu gap in nairusj-hiviory 
Li?*i ud , , docuh^uiton >bout jonj <H. 'JS;! 8 ?!* 

ihfttaK'm iHpwdridr 171'pagea, 12 -x. t 

. ^jo 9i K ^ r ' ***. b ?^: : ■ ' : • 

1* Urtd ay Tim ft* t^agaxlns'' 2®^ 

i J ■' 'J 1 ; . , i ‘ (tlROOp) 






Stephens timited 

per; 


Willi the outbreak of war in 1 93d. 
most t*f the production departments 
were dispersed to regional cenlres 
(Drama Department to Manchester). 
Production methods were revolu- 
tionized overnight. The multi-studio 
system had to bo abandoned, and the 
typical war-time studio was a- con-: 
verted parish hall — "smelling of 
dead boy scouts ", as bne venomous 
old actor remarked- and draped 
with canvas quilting. : It was tech- ■ 
nically self-contained, and equipped 
with outside broadcasting gear; in- 
stead of the elaborate drama con- 
trol panel there was a ’ mbdnfl uroj 
with far less opportunity for subtle 
cross- fades. So the producers who 
had enjoyed "playing the Pgnel 
finally relinquished the task to the 
prbgrammc engineers. 

The black -out and, later, (he air- 
raids cff>courafied iniost people from 
going ofit in the evenings, and 
broadcast plays gaiqe^ ehtrtmdua 
audiences, rising eventually to ten 
niillion listeners for " Saturday Night 
Theatre ". It was a middle-brow 

audience, happy^ith^ steady flow 

of stage playx, adaptations of novels, 
and undemanding drama, comedy 
.arid. thrillers written, for jhadto. 

... 1*^ IS^IMD 


Department arid in' dte.^RB^ons 
foutid themselves extreme^ . busy 
compiling and ■#**&*£ 

merifaries and ■ eu S&I fS^SS- 
aipect of the war. Many of the pro 
granimes they wrote ^^VMl bu 
there A urgcnt dWWritj for freo 

Sreniely short nofi^, A>r topic*! 

be fairly describe^ 


in 1939 ; il wns pure radio, brilliantly 
conceived and impeccably produced. 

In October, 1942, Louis MacNeice's A I 
Christopher Coin mbits was broad- 
cast, with music by William Waltou. J 
MacNeice was concerned, not with y n 
words alone, but with words-as- <lra 
they-u re-spoken Hc described his — 
dialogue ax " an irregular blank verse — 
bused upon the rhythms of ordinary 
speech, but capable of being 
heightened or lightened, flattened or 
bcpurplcd to requirements ” A year 
later came Edward Sac kvi He- West's 
The Hostile, based on the Odyssey, 
with music by Benjamin Hrillon, 

By this lime. Drama DepartnMiil 
had moved hack la London, blit the 
urgent demand foi* studios proven red . 
liny return to the multi-studio tech- 
niques, und the use of a single studio 
has remained the normal practice up 
to Ihc present day. During the war, 

, nn interesting divergence of produc-/ 
tion methods arose from Hie circum- 
stances In which plnys and features 
respectively were produced. Under 
the control of Val CJlolgud, drama 
producers received their play-scripts 
well in advance, and were expected 
lo prepare their productions with 
care and to rehearse them ns thor- 
oughiy .ns war-time- conditions 
. allowed. .. . _ 


Faber & Faber 

Cheok-liHt for March 9th 

The Making of 
a Counter Culture 

Reflections on the technocratic 
society and its youthful 
opposition 

by Thenrioi'c H ( iw/.a k 46/. 

The Cavalier Poets 

r.-honen ami edited hy 

Robi n Skelton 60 /. 

Plotinus 
The Enneads 

tramdated by 
Stephen Mac Ken n a 
Fourth editinn, rwisunl hy 11. S. Png*- 
Foreword hy PL'nfiwRor K. U. Dudda 
and an InLrnriuelinn by Profeaneir Paul 
Henry, SJ. (February 27th) JCS.Ula. 

How Democracies Vote 

A study of majority and 
proportional electoral systems 
by Enid Lakcman 45/- 

International Targets for 
Development 

ed i ted by Rich ruiL Sy monds 50/- 

Photocopying Practices in 
the.United Kingdom 

by Ronald E. Barker 80 /- 

. The Snowdon Rangers 

s by Showell Styles 
f A novo) fur ynung penplfl. With 
I dra wirtgs hy Unger Phllti |W 22/- 

s A Herd of Deer 

by Eilia Dillon 

^ A novo I for young people. With 
. drawings by Richard Kennedy 20/- 
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Under J-aurence Gi Ilium, a feature - ■ 
producer working on . topical pro-- . 
grammes frequently . received— or 
finished writing— his script only the 
day before the live transmission. So .. 
he had to work fast, revising qnd , 
culling . the script during rehearsal. 
Consequently the production of . 

lures was sl' very fluict. affair, und fre? 
uuently slap-dash, wilh the producer . , 
altering his' mind, bis script and ni§ . ■ 
casting liriijl (and sometimes after) ? 
die first moment of traroimissipn : but • 
all- this Vguve vSttellty. to the prq- ■; 
gramme. :«nd a thirst to the script- ;.t 
writer, ih? producer and thq dust ■ ■ 
which ensured their remaining ^ • 

getter Iii "lT 1 c $tag;T,,pr ' Th6 r 
George’! for ati hqyr prTwo after ,/ ) 

the iwpadfwst had ridded,. ™sc two •: 


writers '?nd poeLs.'wh°L through 
penury or genuine Interest, wishid \a 
■write for' radio,. . « ‘ . 

' Arter the war, Sir William Haley 
estabjfebed the. Home : Service and 
- LijBfiC ^^PrograpittieV'nh^ il) Sep- 
tember, j 946. Uje Third ■ Progbrnirue, 
wjjjAo^ered pTotUicrift uJ^qfnUrilN 
bppornjnitio^ tp, explbto every pos- 
sible dcydopment jri (hri art ot rddiq,: 

\Meanwhiie, 'Features, . fc|^d ,bec»m* a 

department irilder Laurenoe 




MARGUERITE 

STEEN 

BULLS OF 
PARRA L 

The exotic it mi exciting back- 
ground of bull lighting, com- 
bined with a story of human 
conflict, make this one of 
Miss Steen’s best novelk. 

512 pages, 30a. 

Reprint Just available 
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Dcuii.i Ocp.iilmcnl (in (licit* mi's 
unnl-i " l ci uk'd in icM nn i(‘. I.iuic]' 
-.villi .i ccil.un .ink *11111 nl <>cH- 
viiis|;u;linii ft w.is -.(iiimUik'il by 
the nature »»f the Third audience li» 
u much ficc i choice of playv from 
f.wi.wtiin u» Hws ( 7i« ; hui fur 
ric.irlv .i decade the Dt until Depart - 
1 1 lent schedule-, coni. lined very little 
radio writing of any distinction, 
extx-pi fur .1 Single f npei . a moving 
poetic work on the Ins-, of his eye- 
sight. hy K. Striven, in 194K. 
Aftci Hie appointment of Donald Me- 
VVhinnic a- Assistant Head of Drama 
in 1*153. with Harh.ua Bray as Drama 
Script lulilui. there appeared to be 
some >ort of drive inward> I he cxploi- 
tatinit of the medium of radio. In 
IW and l*J55 the ” Radio Theatre 
scriis in the Light Programme was 
devidcd exclusively to the radio play 
proper; from this there emerged the 
name of a radio ilraniatki of great 
promise Giles Cooper. In the 
autumn of 1**55. under the general 
title ol ” Between Two Worlds ” 
VleWliiiiiiie initiated a series of plays 
(including some original radio plays) 
concerned with the period from 19 M 
to l‘MS. The series marked u turning- 
point in H.B.C. drama. 

I'or iliis .smite decade, the policy of 
Features Department was stated by 
Gilliam in liis B.BX . Year Hook re- 
port on Features in 1946: *' No pro- 
gramme service can live a healthy 
life mi a diet of classics. Radio must 
Initiate or <lie; publish or be damned." 
During 19*16. the writers of original 
features included John Betjeman. 
Elizabeth Bowen. George Orwell. 
Dylan Thomas, John anil Rosamund 
Lehmann. Geoffrey Grigson. Laurie 
l.ee and three new writer-producers. 
W. R. Rodgers. Terence Tiller and 
Raynor Hcppenslull. Heppenstnll 
Initiated (on the model of Ijndor's 
Dialogues nf the Death a rndio genre 
entitled ” Imaginary Conversations ”, 
This proved an admirable form for 
established writers who were not pro- 
■fOM.ional drama lists ; within twelve 
months it brought to radio Herbert 
Read. C. V. Wedgwood. Rose 
Macaulay, Sefln O’Faoliio, G. W, 
•Stonier. Michael Inhes nnd V. S. 
PrltchcH. 

With the stimulus of the Third Pro- 
gramme. other Features producers 
found themselves undertaking pro- 
grammes they had only dreamt of. : 
on a scale inconceivable during the 
war years. My own most satisfying 
achievement was to produce my 
adaptation :of David. Jones's hi 
^aiv'nth^h, which I had been trying 


New Lives. 
New 

Landscapes 

Nan Fairbroihel’ . ' • 

Aftyotte wlip tyrtfS about 
ihc/iilureof Bri/yln Wifi 
want lo reatf lids scholarly, 
amusing, and important 
book " Architects' Jdumnl 

w Makes it powerful case *., . 
and she's dead right'l j 
Katharine -Whitehom i 
The Observer;; 

“ Subtly, leisiived and cid/l - 
' ! heftr difperftcipl. 

, . Jb&dderM- 

he will t iVj -V. 


onenjimk 


R. Fraser 1 Da i*li|ig, 

' • -.'i J’: : ;; The; Time's 
aim pipt- 2Sb ; iiiiis. t • i \( ' 

'The. /{rcliiiwtural Press -. . - > 



id get uu the ail ■.nice c.uly I9J9. 
l.ouis MacNeice's fits! m.ijoi work 
fur thcTliiid was a modern mmuliiv 
plu y , 7 he (. area hi. 1 1 w as followed 
h> f.iiciny of Cam Ion Aristophanes) 
and by draiiKiii/cd versions of three 
Icelandic siigiis 

Poets and 
portraits 

MacNeice did much, by precept 
and example, to bring poets into 
broadcasting, remarking that *' Radio 
utl'eis them that exciting experience 
of your - own - thing - being - per- 
formed The broadcasting of 
poetry led poets to consider the sound 
ol' words and to learn the craft of 
writing for radio. Certainly radio is 
their medium. Television can rarely 
find visual-, (fields of corn, perhaps) 
to mutch the words: but radio, with 
the spoken word alone, can evoke 
whatever images the poet ntay con- 
ceive. In my own experience, nearly 
ail the must rewarding programmes 
tnot only poetry readings) (hat I have 
produced have been written by poets 
—Ted Hughes. .Sylvia Pkith, David 
Gascoyne. Henry Reed, Kathleen 
Raiitc. Dylan Thomas. Wole 
Soyinka. Stevie Smith, George 
Barker. Adrian Mitchell, Richard 
Murphy, Thom Gunn and others. 

W. R. Rodgers initiated (with 
Maurice Brown) a new genre in his 
"Radio Portraits” the first two 
being IK B. Yetits and Junta \ Joyce ; 
based on recorded conversations 
between Rodgers and people who 
had known Yetits or Joyce. From 
these conversations, significant pas- 
sages were extracted to for m a kind 
of rnosnic portrait which evoked an 
extraordinary quality of intimacy 
and immediacy. In the Dublin bars, 
of course, Rodgers was able lo cap- 
ture felicities of phrase and subtleties 
of denigration that could never be 
found among the tongue-tied Eng- 
lish. But the " Radio Portrait " has 
for long remained a form of con- 
siderable importance. In terms of 
cOst-nna lysis, it is hopelessly uneco- 
nomic; and few “Radio Portraits” 
in iNcem years have matched the 
vintage quality of the fifties. It was 
ft mark of Laurence Gilliam's great- 
ness that he would carry the can for 
nny expenditure of time or subsis : 
tcnce expenses by d Features pro- 
ducer if he . thought good radio 
would emerge. 

But over the years the administra- 
tion became increasingly ■ hostile to 
Features Department.. Gilliam kept 
Ms team on n very loose rein. There 
was.no fixed output per producer., 
Some produced a lot of programmes, 
others only a! few.. They were unreli- 
able in their , office routine, and 
usually congregated, with writers and 
poets; and actors in "The Stag" or 
" The George ” for a couple. of hours 


NETS ANDERSON (Editor) : 

Studies in Multilingualism 

1 53pp; - Leiden : E.J. Brill' 28 

guilders.. 

Twenty yearis ago,- Ernest Bovin as 

Dnriilnn CIkuIi.f.i |L_. 


.it lunch. Gilliam was liimwll a him 
viveitr. un punctual, and extremely 
good company. But he was also a man 
of wide-ranging interests and of 
inspiring integrity. 

He cared for the quality of radio. 
His justification may be found in the 
list of B.B.C. entries for the Italia 
Prize from its inauguration in 1949 
until 1955. Of lirtecn entries chosen 
as the outstanding works of these 
yen is fourteen came from Features 
Department, one t Antigone. a radio 
opera by John Joubcrt) from Music 
Department. Of the fourteen feat- 
ures, three were documentaries. Of 
seven dramatized features, six won 
awards: RumpehtiUskin by Francis 
Dillon: The Puce of Violence by J. 
Bronowski : The Streets of Pompeii 
by Henry Reed ; Under Milk Wood 
by Dylan Thomas: Prisoner's Pro- 
gress by Louis MacNeice. Four were 
musical works (including Emily 
Uniter, by Henry Rccd. with Hilda 
Tablet's music realized by Donald 
Swann). 

The next decade, from 1956 lo 
1965. marks the decline and fail of 
Features— of radio as an art, one 
might almost say— and the rise of 
Drama Department. In 1959. the ad- 
ministration decreed that Features 
Department should be cm from 
twenty-five producers to fifteen. This 
meunt that no plttcc could be found 
for certain talented and eager young 
aspirants, who could have brought 
fresh ideas und new techniques (some 
of them are now eminent in televi- 
sion). The surviving producers were 
by now middle-aged. Gilliam re- 
tained his faith in the radio medium. 
For twenty years he had been the 
buffer between his team of idiosyn- 
cratic .producers and the administra- 
tors, to whom, it was reported, he 
did not endear himself by occasion- 
ally falling asleep at their commit- 
tee meetings. His own physique was 
beginning to feel the strain. 

In Drama Department, on the 
other hand, an .entirely new spirit 
was apparent. Donald McWhinnie 
and Barbara Bray were enlarging 
the horizons of B.B.C. drama 
by their awareness of contem- 
porary movements in the European 
theatre. Vnl Gielgud's attitude to 
avant-garde drama lists had always 
been cautious: but there were now 
Rn increasing number of broadcasts 
of stage plays by Obey, Cocteau, 
Supervielle, -Sartre, Claudel, BOchner, 
Lorca. Camus. Anouilh. Robb's, Belli 
and Brecht. There were radio adap- 
tations 'of Aktip-FQurnier, Willjam 
Golding and Hepty Green. ' 

The most significant Drama De- 
partment production of 1956 was un- 
doubtedly Malhry Beacon, by Giles 
Copper, who hud a wonderful ear for 
the sounds of radio— words, rhythms, 
evocations both realistic and stylized. 
Above all, the quality of his imagina- 
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tion was unique, creating un uneasy 
world where what -seems per- 
fectly straightforward unpredictahly 
assumes terrifying implications. For 
I his imagined world, radio was the 
perfect medium. 

McWhinnie was also instrumental 
in getting the Third Programme to 
commission Samuel Beekcll's first 
radio plays. All that Pall and Luthers. 
which won an Italia award in 1959. 
In the decade from 1956 to 1965. of 
the twcnly-cight Italia entries Fea- 
tures supplied seventeen and Drama 
eight, including two prize-winning 
productions by Raymond Rnikcs in 
1965 (Robert Graves's The Anger of 
Achilles and Peter Gurney's 7 he 
Foundling). Between 1957 and 1961 
Drama Department sponsored sev- 
eral young playwrights who later won 
reputations in theatre and television 
--Alun Owen. Harold Pinter. John 
Mortimer, N. F. Simpson and Robert 
Bolt, New radio plays were commis- 
sioned from Giles Cooper. James 
Hanley. Rhys Adrian. Peter Everett, 
and two French playwrights-— Arthur 
Ada mo v and Robert Pinget. But in 
spite of all he had achieved. Donnk] 
McWhinnie found ' his position 
unsatisfactory, and in I960 he and 
Barbara Bray resinned front the 
B.B.C. 

Disbanding of 
Features 

In 1963, Val Gielgud retired. His 

g lace as Head of Drama was taken 
y Martin Esslin, whose wide know- 
ledge of contemporary drama* has 
been reflected in the broadcasting of 
translated radio plays by such w riters 
as Max Frisch. Peter Weiss. Jean 
Thiboudeau. Zbigniew Herbert, Ivan 
Kljma and Vaclav Havel. New 
writers for radio have included Tom 
Stoppard, Clive Exton and David 
Pinner. In Leeds, the North Regional 
producer Alfred Bradley virtually 
created by his own enthusiasm a 
group of Northern radio writers, 
including Henry Livings. Alan Pluler 
and Don Howarth. 

In Features Department, during 
the ten years from 1956 to 1966, the 
large-scale documentary declined, ns 
the increasing use of tape-recording 
made possible large-scale actualities 
involving sociological or historical 
research like Poverty in Britain 
Today, or the four programmes 
on Mahatma Gandhi, or which 
the fourth received an Italia 
award. The seventeen 'features 
among, the B.B.C. Unliu prize entries 
for the ddcade included four by 
Bill Nailghlon (including the origi- 
nal version of Alfle), Muriel Spark's 
Ballad of Peckham Rye. two *• Radio 
Ballads” by Charles Parker and 
Euan MacCoil, radio operas by Peter 
Racine Fricker and : Humphrey 
Searie , (Ionesco's Photo of the 
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unpredictable in his small mean- 
nesses. Each of these has his ow-n 
being, his own .strange .scheme of 
things and that physical, tangible pre- 
sence which the author brings to 
every part of ihe hook. These men 
appear in episodes and reminiscences 
not directly concerned with the lovers' 
relationship but recognized as subtly 
relevant. They are not parentheses, 
but necessary parts of an unusual but 
finely shaped structure. 
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some 6f which -are disappointing. 
Still on the subject of Switzerland^ it 
p. not thie to say, that “Borders 
between .language ‘ groups are not 
borders that canibe marked; by a fine 
■ pn a map ” ; they can, arid it would 
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people, were presented with a Bible 
in Welsh and cheerfully: accepted it 
and the Reformed religion^ In the 
Late Massafcres in Piedmont " so 
eloquently deplored by Milton, it 
was the Waldensian religion, not the 
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Cheers 

JOHN QUIGLEY : 
Tbc Golden Stream 
222pp. Collins. 30s. 


Mr. Quigley presents a vivid picture 
of the highly speculative postwar 
Scotch-whisky boom ; he has re- 
searched diligently into a period when 
fortunes were made and lost over- 
night. Dron and Hurry, two friends 
in on the boom, make a lot of money 
in a short time. Dron finds a cache 
of whisky in Ireland and buys it 
at an absurdly low price: Harry, a 
man for short cuts, sdls young or 
immature whisky overseas. Both 
have started from the bottom : Dron 
ns a barman. Harry with nothing but 
liis R.A.F. gratuity. Although Harry 
makes money he is too self-indulgent 
—mistresses, fust cars, booze, lead- 
ing to bankruptcy and finally suicide. 
Dron, in spite of his sharpness, has 
problems too : a cold wife nnd a son 
who does not want to go into his 
father's business. His profitable inn, 
expanded lo enter for (he ever-grow- 
ing Glasgow suburbs, is closed down 
by a local Veto Poll (an invention of 
the Scots). After a serious illness, he 
decides lo sell out to an American 
brewer und put his capital into Ms 
collection of Scottish paintings 
(“None of that froggy stuff ", says 
he). 

The novel spans the years from 
1947 lo 1969 ; und the well-worn 
message is clcur : neither man can 
quite cope with his success; in differ- 
ent ways each Is destroyed by it. In 
spite of a predictable plot and the 
added burden of two stereotyped 
characters. Mr. Quigley makes skil- 
ful use of his background material 
and, though always shallow, is never 
quite unreadable. 


JANET BURROWAY ! 

Tlie Buzzards 

190pp. Faber and Faber. 30s. 

It is rare to find a novel about a poli- 
tician which tackles problems of sin- 
cerity. good will and public perform- 
ance with such a strong sense of the 
subject's complexities as Janet 
Burroway does in The Buzzards. A 
right-wing politician from Arizona, 
revving up for a presidential cam- 
paign, is currently fighting a tough 
battle for re-election as Senator in 
his home state. Neither the damage 
inflicted on his family by this nor the 
scorn he inspires in some people 
close lo him is meant to suggest that 
Alec is a bad man. He is a man of 
principle and benevolence, whose 
beliefs so naturally express them- 
selves through the blanket bon- 
homie and concern expected of a 
political campaigner that it is easy 
to sneer. 

His concern, though, is as genuine 
and as persuasive as most. His 
speeches, hawkish in their unearthing 
of Communist conspiracy and de- 
fence of laisser-faire, are cogent, 
even impressive, and never ridicu- 
lous. That Jte should remain a char- 
acter it is possible lo respect and 
respond to is all the more remarkable 
for the author’s stagy treatment of 


him, for he is only to bo seen on plat- 
forms, or relaxing in the T/me-non- 
oured way. copy for feature writers 
and a catalyst for the disgruntlcment, 
disapproval or foolish admiration of 
those close to him. His Wife has 
withdrawn from the cnnipnign with 


■in undefined malaise, the result of 
hatred for her husband and embar- 
rassment at his simplicity, his readi- 
ness: tn expose himself in situations , 
which ought to make him nbsurd, but 
don't. One daughter has married an 
Eastern liberal. Her nervous break- 
down and Mexican abortion can be 
blamed at least as easily on the de- ( 
mands of American life as on her 
father. A younger daughter’s flirta- 
tion with a mild Mexican firebrand is 
used by her father for his campaign, 
but in a way which casts more doubt 
on her own integrity than on his. A 
good deal of the story is told by Gid- 
dier, Alec's iniellcc t ua l-beh ind-thc- 
scenes, whose private philosophizing 
and God-like manipulation of events 
strike the only false notes in the novel. 

The buzzards of the title come out 
of the savage desert scenery, and arc 
more than a cheaply pessimistic 
symbol for political life. It is true 
that the blistering sunlight of 
■ Arizona is given the deadness of b 
photographer's flashbulb and that t lie 
particular sufferings described here 
are partly attributable lo the hazards 
of public exposure. But Miss 
Burroway is neither gushing nor 
patronizing about those who. 
rightly or wrongly, deeni it their duty 
to lead the people. Her atm and 
her success have been to demonstrate 
very convincingly what that life 
might be like. More than this, her 
irony and control have, by avoiding 
caricature, enabled her to see these 
dangers as part of ii general conflict 
between political belief and private 
kindness. 
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WALLACE BREEM : . 

Ktiglc in the Snow 

326pp. Gollancz. 35s. . 

From the sombre formality of its 
Prologue to its gore-sodden climax 
Eagle In the. Snow proclaims Itself 
an " epic ", 0 literary equivalent of 
do Millo with n no-nonsense stylo 
nnd a nnrrative so packed with 
action that its hero seems to have 
barely enough time to sliealli nis 
Bword. The story is ; told .by I, 
Pauiirius Gnius Maxintus , formerly 
a Wall soldier, who is made Legato 
of the 20th legion and sent to hold 
the lige along the Rhine frontier. II 
is the year 406— not long before the 
Back of Rome by Alaric—ancl the 
Roman Empire is crumbling. Maxi- 
mus. though he rejects Ihe now 
popular Christian creed, still be- 
lieves in the greatness of a city be 
has never seen and retains his alle- 
giance to Rome throughout, doing 
his duty, pouring libations to the 


old gods and maintaining an upper 
Up so stiff that it sometimes looks 
like achieving a state of petrifaction. 

On the East bank the massed 
armies of the Vandals wait for the 
Rhine to freeze over before begin- 
ning their onslaught. Maximus hns 
other worries, however. His cousin 
Julian hns a score to settle and 
having .sided, unsuccessfully, with 
the Pfcts during Maximus's days on 
tho Wall, is now directing opera- 
tions for the Vandals. What s more, 
Maximus discover that his pldest 
friend, Quintus Veromtis, cuckolded 
him years ago. 

In till fairness one cannot ignore 
the careful researching which lends 
tin undeniable authenticity to the 
accoiints of camp, life & n d _ to the 
battle scenes, where logistics are 
described with a general's accuracy 
and sense of pride. It’s a better than 
average historicn! novel, and 
definitely one lor those who like their 
stories straight, their heroes hairy- 
chesled, and their action bloody. . • 
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the author. Now Includes the first 
twenty years ol the State of Israel. 

512 pages Illustrated 75/- 

THE WORLD 
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NIGEL FOXBLLs 
Carnival 

139pp. Oberon PresB. Distributed by 
Dennis Dobson. 25s, • - ■ : 

Carnival is concarned, ostensibly. 

with the Old World versus the Kew; 

it also reveals itself as a moral late 
with a point to make about hum^n 
adaptability for defeat, according to 
which way you vjew Jt). get Jn 
Germany, fa *e present. It*™ 
hoW Walter phalU (formerly Pfag 
returns from a drab wwa in t he 
United States to 

'the University of Qlonapienhttnf, 

«St he VO -MWS3-. 

in an atmosphere wherfe you r^j 
more alive. 

nS.ny ,2,“ 

■ World sooh makes jlSelf. «# , 

• Waller’s "friibJ* HemtanOi .. spooks* 

Walts ,<o Plara Cf l?,, ww»r* 

-.1. i -d.i.e • .Upmuiin ■ . bcllf - lif. 


really belongs. Walter decides to 

stay and fight. . . . ' . 

The dichotomy between the Old 
and ihe New—between tradition 
and trendiness -Ms" emphasized 
almost to death. Glommenheim’s 
older inhabitants, stiff, with Teutonic 
bride, harbour lurking sympathies 
for Hitler and' the past , greatness of 
Germany ; their- sons ask tlwfjbclr 

duelling wounds be loosely stitched. 

But at a -parly given at the dramati- 
cally decayed castle, where beer- % 
ewiUlng students 1 carouse Ul» extra* 
from The Student. Prince, the ^Bea- 
ties and the Yardbirda are beck’,, 
iraiihd music to the very permissive 
eavortirigs of Lulu, the professors 
'daughter. We get the point ; and, at 
times. Nigel; Amtell j m ,*bte Mo 
achieve a leding sense of the ridicu- . . 
lous* by juxtaposing the (Wp worlds. 
More Often, though, his style seeihs : 
(o »i in the way— the bopk reads, 
in i jam, ibddV, lJkP a translation i- 
sm^U .itautpicwifej. :.jpr. ■. 
verbal : corntfionpladeS '/far 1 - 

getber wlth thi? cobitrained diction, . 
glyd the ifawessioit . that, the -author ; 




to sabotage! gcthW-with the eonWraincd diction, . 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The archaeologist and the aqualung 


IT 1 Ml If IKO( K. >1(111 1 ON : 
Shipwruiks unit Ardimriiloio 
~ Hu'Ihii. Mitvs. : l.iitli*. IJruwn 

in .isM»u;ili»»n with Mil- Allan lie 
M mil lib Press. Sf».‘»5. 


Pen pie have aissavs known dial Ific 
bed ul i he *>ea nuM he strew n \siih 
stnuige wrecks aiul nuirsdlous 
treasures. One nf the great deeds of 
Alexander in Hit- Alexander 

mnunec was descending in llie sea- 
hmioin in a diving hell : Paiisuiiins 
ill his description of Greece in [he 
.second cent m s s.r». recorded the 
presence <»l llm underwater ruins of 
eiiics he was able io identity by 
name. Who knows ihe name of (he 
lirst archaeological treasure-hunter 
to go Tishing about offshore'/ Bui 
the sei iuiis exploration of the 
wrecks and ruins that now lie in 
. deep water on the sea -bed did not 
become possible until ihc scientific 
and technical break through of Cap- 
tain Cousteau's aqualung. Not un- 
naturally [ills enchanting device 
became pari of the tourist industry: 
it .was lukcii up hy .spoilsmen and 
yuung people, and it was sonic lime 
before _ nny arcliacofogisi began to 
use it. 'Ihe result has been that very 
many ancient wrecks have been 
simply dismembered like carcasses 
lor souvenir*, and that more 
damage has been done underwater 
by actual ting clubs in twenty years 
than all the Hellenic travellers put 
together have done on dry land in 
two centuries. 

What is worse, an amateur and 
holiday atmosphere has inevitably 
been attached to the whole subject 
and governments as well as individ- 
u? 1 archaeologists have taken up an 
II logically negative and disapproving 


set i»l pod I it ms. Still, as any foreign 
archaeologist working in any east- 
n urn Mediterranean country must 
learn it he is to survive, one cannot 
alter such a stale ol affairs except 
by humility, tact and professional- 
ism. Underwater archaeology has 
e effectively had twenty years and it 
!i is still in un early experimental 
\ viage. The first professionally expe- 
f riunccd archaeologist ever to dive as 
r director of his own expedition was 
Cieorgc Hass at Cielidonya in I960; 
he is probably still the only one. 

. Peter Throckmorton was at first an 
; aqualung diver: he became an 

archaeologist gradually and as it 
were inevitably, just because lie saw 
the necessity of following up argu- 
ments and of acquiring knowledge 
without which Ihc practical problems 
of making sense of ancient wrecks 
were insurmountable. 

The tcchnic.nl and practical prob- 
lems are' certainly huge and this is 
no _ subject for iimulcur.s. Wrecks 
disintegrate: they suffer from the 
motion of water, from salt, from 
heat, from changes or every kind 
imd from organic creatures, in par- 
licular from spongedivers, from 
modern free divers and from the 
teredo worm. 1| was ten years 
before an effective method of 
underwater surveying wns worked 
out. Movement muddies the water, 
wrecks often lie by rocks and the 
same -rocks arc still hazardous 
today ; many wrecks lie far too 
deep’ for modern diving and the 
future hopes of undersea ojfcplora- , 
won may in fnct be among these - 
deeper wrecks, since below 600 feel 
there is almost no oxygen and 
therefore little lire, and the water j 
circulates very slowly. The hazards < 
of the cold and of divers' diseases are j 


i not inconsiderable : casual adven- 
- lures recorded bj Mr. Thruckinor- 
t ton include an attempted sexual 
l assault by a 700-pound sea turtle. 

I Given all this, undersea archaeul- 
■ ogy will at bcsl be a minutely 
• careful examination and record of 
| the sea-bed followed by the lifting 
I of all the relics of a wreck. Not 
everything survives recovery. Be- 
cause a ship represents a sealed 
deposit, all sunk together on a single 
day. its exploration can be an 
important event, whereas a drowned 
town deep underwater could of 
course never be excavated in any 
significant sense uf the word. But 
shipwrecks arc an important ele- 
ment in the evidence for ancient 
economic history, and a ship is a 
closed social world : it is history of 
every kind. 

During the twenty-two years of 
the Napoleonic wars, at n time 
when shipbuilding skills and sailing 
efficiency had reached a high point, 
the British Navy maintained a fleet of 
about 250 ships ; in the course of 
the war it lost 300 ships by misad- 
venture at sea and only twelve in 
action. The chances of survival of 
an ancient ship must by comparison 
have been extremely slim, and the 
Mediterranean and the still unex- 
plored Blnok Sea must have swal- 
lowed the bones of a huge number 
of them between 1000 H.c. and a.d. 
1000, surely at least 20,000. 14 is not 
surprising that the beginnings of 
underwater nrchaeology ivere in ihe 
relatively warm, shallow' and rich 
water of the Mediterranean. 

The first startling indication or 
I iLE 1 be recovered was found 
in 1900 by chance by Greek sponge- 
diyers sheltering from a southerly 
gale m the Antikythera channel. 


Wind they found was a massive 
concreted heap of classical statuary 
in the remains of a ship that had 
been wrecked on its way from 
Rhodes to Rome soon after the 
year 80 H.c. The onl\ techniques 
available in I ‘HJH were those of 
elementary mechanical salvaging ; 
the muss of material, wux hacked to 
bits underwater and brought up 
piecemeal. The Greek navy and 
archaeological service brooded en- 
thusiastically on Ihe surface like 
Noah's doves, and Ihe rescue opera- 
tion was a national triumph. Greek 
spongedivers when they were still 
diving naked, as some of them in 
fact still do, had reached depths and 
sometimes attained to a skill which 
even today no other free diver can 
rival. The reason why the leaden 
stocks of Roman anchors are so 
seldom found is that spongedivers 
have been salvaging them for centu- 
ries and re-using the lead. 

The crude, heroic age of the 
Antikythera wreck, and of the 
wreck off Arlemision that yielded 
tile bronze Poseidon or Zeus in the 
Athens museum in 1926. was inevi- 
tably also destructive and unscien- 
tific. We are now at a stage when 
wrecked ships can and must be 
minutely studied ; underwater 
archaeologists have to work on 
public records and study naval his- 
tory ; they must know the material 
and the problems relevant to what- 
ever particular wreck they explore ;• 
most important of all they must 
record on the sea-bottom and recon- 
struct on paper the exact present 
state of Ihe wreck before they touch 
it, since this is the only way to 
recover vvhal can be known about 
the .ship itself. This seems to have 
become standard practice only in 
Ihe 1960s and only among highly 
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iuen during tbe 
War, this book was 
j ooiil 1948. Professor 
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LUCII.K CARR. (Editor); 

A Catalogue of The VpnderPocl 
Dickens' Collection at (lie University 
of Texas 

274pp. University of Texas Press 
(American University Publishers 
Group). £J I Is. . 


•'<» Mm! difficult ,o discern nny 

edition is re| J»cin s h,Ch 


■ , . present 

ed-UIon is replacing. 
u When one looks up one of these 
“possibly unique ” items, the pre- 


as Critiques and others of exactly 
^' nt ^ " m nilo ther section: 
. o-i as ^ ociated with or related 


■ . 4 tne P re - . associated with or related 

pnn,t of Dickens’s magazine article l ,° |? Ic ^ ens ”■ To give a sample of 

The Tola Up iiiaii«. *r..7f « « further Ri'rnro - fj A .«Lie. a .t ■_'* 


"The Late Mr. Justice Talfoyrd ", 
one finds it asterisked ; this indicates 


■ ,w « lTC aHmpie oi 

further errors o r doubtful judg- 
ments: Dickens was not at work on 


named for these items); E99, The 
new/ of Chwies Dickens, edited by 
edgnr Johnson, should have been 
listed among * Letters ”, as is indi- 
cated by its sub-title, let alone it* 
contents, and not among bio- 
graphies. The index is highly in- 
convenient and inconsistent, and 
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• teJ5°SS'. U WU over a tSUS fSPW Ht^nheW tJwSL. lW. b ® fchli.r«. p f the editor’s method arc 

unsatisfactory or unreassilring ;• this 
is not the full-scale descriptive biblio- 
grapby, with adequate collation of 


lions, thoilgh it contuias well over a f ro / ldes obvious, 

hundred Dickens Jeltcrs—incliiding *?"“ ? f editorlal 

an .mpprlaiH series of nearly fifty JXd ^ ?n S? V* let . lers cata - 
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Heaphey ; the authors of El are 
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cit (u login: (TLS, Maid 
pointed to certain 
then apparent:. • 

The description of 
is perfunctory. It Is t 
Hie Intended scope of iw* 
tackle the jungle of .Db , 
variants: but In view oft* 
dupficnle copies in the M 
let ns hope that oneorg 
dent Ransom's skilled Jr 
explorers will one day k 
that expedition. • *' 

The present editor las 
descriptions of bindir. 

titles, but she disappoiiB 

reasonable hopes. Art 
size nnd importan«,J 
catalogue of the baog 
associated wifh Tex»r 
a more skilful blbliogr? 
been assigned to it- 


(Editor). Year 
ml Co-operation 
Oxford : Basil 
J5s, 

book, edited by the 
lion for Co-opcm- 
idudes, besides the 
orveys (of which that 
pnkuEarly interesting). 
Ae foundation itself. It 
aualysjs of the effects 
Wtural cooperation 
iuiges in ihc scale of 
This is producing 
mw situation in 
wintry. In some cases 
fcstegy may, it is sug- 
ry to cover the 
km twenty years, 
ofiijomuch iitvolvc- 
um reorganization is 


Mr. Adie has now added a short 
chapter picking out 1 the main 
themes of China’s transformation 
since the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1911. This still i-cmuins us good ns 
any short general history, appropria- 
tely stressing those aspects peculiar to 
Chinese civilization. 

A. M. HOC ART : 

The Life-Giving Myth and other 

essays. 

252pp. Methuen. 35s. 

A collection of " fireworks illumi- 
nating one after another a variety of 
customs and institutions", which 
constitutes for those interested jn 
anthropology an " exceptionally good 
introduction to the subject Hocart 
“ excels in presenting intelligibly to 
Europeans ideas and practices 
strange to them” t TLS, December 
26, 1952). 

V This second edition has a brief 
introduction by Dr. Rodney 
Needham, stressing Hocart ‘s dis- 
tinctive, radical and sometimes 
unorthodox contribution to anthro- 
pology, and his valuable distrust of 


the Rum Rebellion and deposition 
of Governor BligJi. for which lack 
of paper was the official but prob- 
ably not the only reason. The 
colony still looks outward, both for 
news and for supplies, while the 
Gazette's editor attempts to season 
the dull fare of General Orders and 
notices of cargoes "just arrived in 
Sydney Cove ” with someth ing of the 
flavour of nn expatriate Gentleman's 
Magazine : "curious anecdotes", 

elegant extracts, and pastoral verse 
singing in the antipodes of hamlets, 
verdure, and herds gently traversing 
the lea. With the announcement, 
in the last issue of Volume VII, of 
the arrival of Governor Macquarie; 
one quarrel at least is in sight of 
resolution: and the colony hus 
almost completed its twenty -first 
year. 
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generalizations. The list of the 
sources of the papers is much im- 
proved, but there is slill no biblio- 
graphy of Hoeart’s writings as a 
whole. 

ANDRE PI EYRE DR M AND] AR- 
GUES: 

The Margin 

Translated by Richard Howard. 
216pp. Caldcr and Boyars. 30s. 

French title : La Marge. An " im- 
maculate novel ” in which de Man- 
dinrgues *■ has again used his sur- 
realist shotgun to marry oil the poe- 
tic to the perverse: the fingcllation 
is done with Bowers ". The story is 
set quite precisely in Barcelona but 
also keeps up a genuine oneiric inten- 
sity and contains some “thoughtful 
and inventive eroticism " [TLS, June 
(5, 1967). 

V This translation fails miserably 
short of the elegance nnd distinc- 
tiveness of one of France's most pat- 
rician stylists. Nor is it consistently 
nccuratc; there arc sloppy approxi- 
mations nnd sometimes awkward 
words have been left out altogether. 


features have been ignored by 
American or British dictionaries. 


mEK Education 

This is producing Horn. Ronai.ii. In Cabined Ships at 
mw situation in Sea. 1 50pp. I larrup. 25 a. '(Paper- 
wintry. In some cases buck. 15s.). 
fcslegy may, It is sug- The director of the Seafarers’ Educn- 
»*ry to cover the lion Service, with which is linked the 
**J twenty years. College of the Sea, traces the fifty 
of loo much Involve- yen ns of its history, explains what It 
um reorganization is has done to provide books, flints, 
j®-. , • • tuition and udvicc for seamen, and 

looks ahead to what the future may 
;• demand. For good measure he 

, n n .. Includes memories of Albert Mnns- 

Thf rnffil t vS r: who founded this movement 

lit Collected Edi- M ^ did the Workers’ Edupallomtl 

'J, ;* . . Association, 

fws collected in Ibis 

quod volume are TT , , 
look, Utter- History 
j™ British book- , I. yon, H. R. (Editor). Annual Bulle - 
MB ilwrff, in the tin of Historical Literature. No. 

Mentis hiost Llll. J30pp. 'Ihe Historical 

w it is today Association. 10s. 


JOAN ROBINSON i 

The Aeciimulallon of Cupilul 

444pp. Macmillan. J-3 5s. tPapcrbiiek, 
30s.). 

The first edition was reviewed in a 
front-page article. "As a formal 
exercise it is, us one would expect 
of her, n tour dc force." Mrs. 
Robinson " reduces u growing, 
eapi till -form ing society to a 

' model ’, comprehensible in mathe- 
matical symbols. . . . Making a 
mode], she has made rules for her 
own game ; bui she does not always 
abide by them. They arc hard to 
bear in mind when familiar words 
are used for unfamiliar concepts; 
nnd her book would have gained by 
containing fewer words and more 
symbols. . . . Even so, Mrs. Robin- 
son’s book will greatly serve econo- 
mists. It is rigorous and systematic. 
. . . Her personal likes and dislikes, 
which she verbalizes on ihc non- 
economic plane, do not detrnot from 
the formal neatness of her * con- 
strue is ’ on the plane of pure econo- 
mies" (TLS. October 5, 1956). 

V Some errors were corrected in 


laincd and to which they arc indebt- 
ed for a number oF tunes which have 


26.2.70 TLS: 


the second edition of 1%5. A new 
postscript has been added io this 
new third edition to bring up to dale 
tho argument about the '.witching 
technique. 


J. A. STEERS : 

The Sea Const 
292pp. Collins. 36s. 

“The book is not the la-n word on 
our coasts ; it is Ihe first attempt to 
survey them in their entirety. . . 

Professor Steers is likely to have 
trodden the ground which most of 
his readers will tread. He is un- 
doubtedly one ol the few natives of 
this island who can claim to have 
made a complete perambulation of 
mainland Britain. Thus he describes 
and explains [is complex littoral 
features with an authority born not 
only of wide reading but aUo of close 
personal acquaintance’' [TLS. 
March 13, 1953). 

** Subsequent editions have incor- 
porated relevant new material, and 
this fourth edition has a note on 
recent work on raised beaches. 


This volume does a good job of not previously been in print. There 


scholars of music, 
local history. 


folk-lore 


History 

I .yon, H. R. (Editor). Annual Bulle- 
tin of Historical Literature. No. 
LUL J30pp. 'Ihe Historical 

Association. 1 0s. 

The Historical Association’s latest 
annual bulletin surveys the publica- 
tions of 1967. The customary 

arrangement continues, with classifi- 
cation by period and country, and 
the whole adds up to a comprehen- 
sive guide to new work in every 1 field 


setting the record straight, 
especially in regard to the unique 
combination of Indian. Eskimo, and 
French words und expressions which 
Canada -has contributed to the Eng- 
lish language. The book also offers 
a less chauvinistic conception of 
linguistic nationalisms than its 
American counterpart, the Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms, whoso 
editor, ’Milford M. Matthews, defined 
an Amcricunism as "a word or 
expression which originated in 
the United States", while often in- 
cluding items which, if not strictly 
speaking Canadian in origin, were 
at the very least North American in 
provenance. The Canadian version 
confines itself to "source materials 
written by persons native to or resi- 
dent in Canada who were writing 
about Canadian life " or to “ travel- 
lers and other visitors to Canndn who 
were commenting on their experien- 
ces ", and adopts as n definition of a 
Ciinudianism “a word, expression, 
or meaning which is native to Canada 
. . . though not necessarily exclusive " 
to it. Within these boundaries I here 
is ample opportunity for the editors 
to demonstrate rival Canadian Eng- 
lish is a distinct branch of (he mam 
stream. 

The Dictionary is handsomely pro- 
duced and provided with lllustra lions, 
but rather expensive. AH its quota- 
tions are dated and there are many 
etymologies. The most serious limi- 
tation of the book from a linguist’s 
viewpoint is its reliance on written 
records alone. Perhaps Canadian 
dialects and oral speech habits will, 
provide subjects for future volume*- 


is. for instance, a fine, modern liornr 
pipe dated 1968. There is a group of 
industrial songs half-way to becom- 
ing traditional. There arc a few stand- 
ard ballads, c.g., a version of “ Lord 
Randal ", and a tune is borrowed 
from “Johnny Armstrong” (Child 
1969) Tor another ballad, of which 
the source is not given. Specimens 
of nursery rhymes, street cries and 
pipc-luncs. are given and a few 
.songs arc dated buck to the eight- 
eenth century. Altogether it is n 
collection of great Interest uol only 
to singers, for whom it is intended- 
melodies and words only, plus a few 
indications for guitar — but also to 


Nautical 

SciiXurrCLGN. O i mak. . Great Sailing 
Ships. Translated by Luge Moore 
with Barbara Webb. 279pp. Adfnrd 
Coles. £5. 

Herr Schliuffclcn tells how he 
developed a passionate interest in 
sailing ships and. was led to produce 
this finely illustrated account of the 
150 of them which still survive 
throughout the world. There is a 
detailed account of Ihe history, 
dimensions, equipment and present, 
whereabouts And use of each major 
vessel. The many monochrome 
photographs bring out the startling 
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It nlLl' - — ' me WI1UIC WW IU a wu^.M.v..r 

liiWy °° sive guide to new work In every 1 fWd 
SELd. • n ®' necessarily very brief, descrip- 

JJPIHy, account- . lions and assessments. . . . 

M r career. The 
{^‘Mmphleu in , x ‘ - 
^ jj^ worth- Language 

A Dictionary of Canadlanium on 
Sl lot . n ™ Historical Principles. Edited by 
M ' Walter S. Avis and ; others. 

^w)cs r '27ie- 927pp. Toronto:. W. J. Gage. 

Aar beta S2SI r ■ • 

ffei*' ; Thi* book represent* a decade of 
r work by a committee of the Cana- 
tHw upgui*tlc Association. It is 
a larger project, a Die- 
Batm& if tlpnary of Canadian' English. 

fJ which will eventually include an 
iJtffetD' .■?»§•. historical lexicon of English 'in 
Canada. Begun by the late C..J- 
I^veH, a: distinguished scholar of the 
’t has been dedicated to his 
Jfrv u * u ? hu ihp. fulliniSi and ' allhotich 
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adds an introductory description or 
ihe coroner’s office and duties, a 
glossary of terms, and two indexes, 
the subject-index being especially 
valuable for itsurt usual . detail. 
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<Qad English at all? English bas 
beea used In Canada for nearly four 
centuries, and it wi 
1 be ogran 

Jf&fr&oce at the cbonf 


The retuoriis for Ihb 

and ' UiitramerUaL jNpt /all; mq 

ace folk-niiislc, though, mhn.! 

.. -e. 1 .1. j. ejacnes 
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■•lllf -III Mil’.' ■» .INK (H'.llll.u (,i 

lull sill i lu- (lew i' ll 1 1) Its i list 
v. ill !».• lie I pi <1 nm- icIei.thK (iy Hie 
'■limi inn cIltk :ki:i mills anil 

ilumr.nijt nf Hi,- s.iihmiv types of 
‘‘hiji'' mil l lien up*.. A i iii i rc clearly 
ilvliml "uk i <>l tuiiiiiu-ni anil a 
■siiiipk- ajph.iheiu.il m.iLx would 

li.ive in iile hr ensiiTi ivfc rente 


■ipl'eniliic. uni v .i.| Ku. <„( cten 
.iIFi u win 1 * fin the rive in pimlMdii'ri 
WniitJaitls a inf Inn if, p rites uwr a 
dwv.iile. tlia t w.r. ,i ills tine Hi heller 
hiitgriin. 


Politics 

I Ml Ml", lllf. 'flu- /. t(l1 ,,j I , || 4 . Illl( f 

the /.iiit m I iWivn I*. I iiiimlatcd 

hi Mali Kmilnii/ini- To 1st m. 

l*Hpp A iii In >n\ lilt mil 2S. 

'/.itktm Jyub\i i r.uktui mni/iya w.is 
one *ii hiiMitj's Iasi works, being 
will ten in mx and puhlisheil in I C JOO. 

I his (raiisiatiiiii. which was first pnb- 
I i'll sal in the l 'idled .Slnies in |«J4S. 
appears in ilii» einintiy with a brief 
and jejune loietvmd by li;i rone.ss 
mid be i g. | he essay i> a line piece of 
lale liilsioy, taking his paeilism and 
anarchism lo ilicii eslieme uniclu- 
«n»ns: bin at 3d. a page (his edition 
is needlessly expensive, and it also 
millers rutin pnoi piesenialion. f-oi 
example, there is mt note nn La 
otic fie. whose /3m unrs «/<■ /« serri- 
nufc vuit/iutiiiv lofsloy tpioicd at 
nrtiglh, and ilieic is no mention of 
file tianslalion by I.. l*crno (published 
as J'n? l aw u f f ami the (.aw 

of t-o iv by the Unicorn Press ill 
W’liiclt it'nlafris lolslov's four 


| fttiihvuvs 

WlllSIltw. I «i\( IS. 7 //»■ Hallways 
of (i i fm liiihiiu mill Ireland ( |N42j. 
5(XJpp. 2f» plales. Nevvinn Abhiri : 
David and ('hailes. J.f. fas. its 5>. 
until July |. M»7ti.i 
ihis is a reprint of the I *12 edition 
of Whishaw's sUive\. the lirst edition 
of which appeared in I.N-JU. Francis 
Wh is h.m was ;> eivii engineer who 
lived, as he says in his own iniiii- 
dueliiin. " in the lime nf railways". 
It was a wonderful age in be alive 
in and Whishaiv knew it. ira veiling, 
by his own neeiuriil. some 7.tif id miles, 
over .some fifty diflcrcm systems. He 
was olij and about in a good lime 
for the great pioneers. George and 
Robert .Stephenson . Mruncl. Joseph 
Locke, Vignnles. Nicholas Wood and 
flic rest were still a-huildiim. and 
whishaiv was in much with them. He 
was a railway Mavhew with an 
appetite for facts dial a as insatiable 
and happily iiriiiiscriiiiinui mg. record, 
ing not only ihc appearanee and 
nicasurcmenis of every tunnel, via- 
duct. pJalforin. locomotive and car- 
riage but also such lnscinaling 
uia Hers as I lie did of (he horses kept 
uy the Liverpool and Manchester 


i Railway, die wav it was prepared 
i and (he time it look ilic hor.se- 
i keepers m do [heir job. Sonic splen- 
r did engiavings n| loeuin olives, 
ealiiages and iilher ilenw or railway 
hardware are included. 

Si mint. J. D. A Simple History of 
■' the Steam Undine. IWipp, John 
Baker. ' £2 6s. 

There was a lime when, if it was 
power you needed, you thought only 
of steam. Ii is no lunger tine : the 
discovery of nuclear energy has given 
a new lease of life to the .sieum tur- 
bine bul the great days of the recipru- 
eafing steam engine (the railway 
engine was one! have gone. Just how 
steam came iu he transformed into 
power of such universal application 
• and there Was not much it could 
not do— j\ explained with clarify and 
enthusiasm in this well-illustrated 
book which makes the story seem 
anything but old hat. The British- 
did great .things in -this Feld, but i<t 
was noL all done, as wc used In be 
told, by James Wall and George 
Stephenson. 

Ijeneh Hnilhiilism. H70-/NH). edited by 
by Werner I. Gunderslieimer. which is 
published by Macmillan u n,| W:|S re . 
viewed on February 12. is also available 
in Pfipcrnuek at 22s. The price of The 
evolution of Modern Fconantit Theory 
by Lord Robbins, which whs advertised 
by Macmillan on February 12, is £3 15 *. 



Biography null Memoirs 

W. Y. F vans- Went/ (Hriitnn: libel's 
die, It Yogi MHui-e/m. lOsford (Iniver. 
sily Press. 20s.) 

Fiction 

Jonathan Buumhaeh: .1 Man to („«- 
liny With. (Panther. fas.i George 
hliol : Hamel Hr > multi. iPamhcr. IDs.i 
George Flint: Feli.\ //,.// il„- H admit 
( Pu nllier. Ks. | Frederic U a phael : 
(•rclh-stra mn I Beginners. (Paiii'her. 7 s i 
Gore Vidal: Myra ftreekinrldtje. i Pan- 
ther. Ks.J 

History 

W. Peinber Reeves: State l:\peii- 
mentf in Australia ami New Zealand 2 
veils. (Maemillan. £3 enclu G. Arnold 
Wood: The Disrovery of Australia. 
(Maemillan. £3 10s.) 

Literature and Criticism 

■ M . Graul: Zola's Ciertn- 

uifi/". (Leicester Universilv Press. 3ds.) 
Charles Muscuntinc: Chanter and the 
Frcnyh Tradition. (University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 24s.) Gordon Williams: 
Flic Nature nf Homan Poetrv. (Oxford 
university Press. UK) 

Politics a ml World Affairs 

C. R. Hensman: China: Yellow 


Religion 
Sorcn Kierkefa. - 

SW?® . 

Univcrsily p«'t 

•Science 

Alan Barham Grit 
St okes. fp anlher * 

Clarke (hilitorl; 7ft. j 

Bnclul Studies 
Curios Castaneda: T 

■rH n /.T- lPeD ^n 

nX “SLffc* 

Dumont : Typ ri „/ e „ 
(University PnperbaL^ 
Mini?: The Pill. (Cor^ 
Pappworth : IlmmtkA 
gmn. 7s. j Tony Pail,, i 
Lane. (Panther. 7si d 
denberg (Editor): Tndr 
m\ (University of |fc 

Publishers nnd Dbirik^ 
Coronet (Horid,’r t ,i 
Princeton University b 
University Press), Ll ni i w 
fornm Press (I.B.F.G.1 1) 
Notre Dame Press and 
Illinois Press (Amerx. 
Publishers* Groupi; l’s 
backs (Methuen), 



VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


librarians 
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[£52; •»»» Audta.TiTO.i m- 

Uclu ^ r U lo £2.610 

jjlfri wl Snw.(TV ^ ftnt of oanijvu 3 % 

liONDON BOROUGH 
OF BEXLEY 


NORTH RIDING COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

(MINTY IIBIIAKY 

4n-iiili<d llh S' ii h ^TWO^ roaTS 0 ! or 
• 11 L, ? nAR lAN’ 

' . ,,M ®i!rSeffT ,sc,,OOLS 

HeDl*'^ JdminlMrnilio und jin,el 
,2l ihta , 5 , ^7^ N L r . y nhAiuAN, dai m 

ESSg&S f-jS 

Dwrln! 11 11 tVH ' 1 «*»'«* for lh« 
lo , W , a. l, ?S!5ifc« Llhr-tl.ni- ilmio £U 2 n 

Tjs:r jm 

™..» p iE‘: L rV. n ’s..£, w 

Apnlli-j.imi inrnv. .mu imN-r H 

«5SST; 


M OWSf O 


ESSEX COUNT Y COUNCIL 

* COUNTY LIBRARY 


UNIVKk.su V of BIIIMOL 

Courses of Advanced 
Study for the Degree of 
M.A. 

Session 1970-71 

. Wlwln* I'.ic-jonr 

lv ulicreil Ml Il„- IK-lMtliiH-lUi 

ol Onulrt. (ieruuii. I : reih-li. 

1,1 

Chmlca i I'reliiiUik- UHi.id!- „f 

Aegi-uii nnJ A n. ll. Ill J ; J.ulu 
Kuiaab, Ntinlles. 

FiillHsli i Me«l(i;val CiiflMi J Kirn- 

UJf0. 

Uermun i Tuwnifclh Cenlury Cici- 
mun l)r;miu. 

l-.rnel. tMam.. 

iMimIl- i Wcmitii Mmlu 1 1 h"h i- 1 i ).S( i 
Tlicplnja i I’mhkim m llllilu-al 
interpiviaiian Mmlvm SiiUv: 
w Nhh urntl, i •niiiri i hrisdun 
lilhluit iiiiJ lliiitrin, ; ,m Hi,. 

. Rej'liwnw I -nmiJiKv : ,ir 
Die .Study ,n Keli«|.,n In K u |,iu„ M 
Hi buddy 

1104,1 lf ' Rruiliioa» 
luiliMiiu an )i<Mi,iur.s ,1,-urci- m U i. 
upimipriiilc SllhJcLl. Aunllviinli 
iiik ni)i I bull ikjfiYf i..ummalioni 
this jew Mill lie uimiiimil. r-m- 
rlnn. m**) It nhiai nil | 

.■onrtrncj! ' * ,lk ' •M-nmeuI 

^ , "U*. ) u, * r wun* for a 
M lplivna In 1 IilhIuhj- r or 

fogv 11 <l1 lcr aul ’l* r ‘'' 1 '' ‘ban Tlien- 


international 

VOLUNTARY SfiRVICB 
»eC» B K. dU ! lBB 1,1 flnB and 

* ub J® c,a - end In social 
**»/ JoaolilnB and soolal 

«n-n uf ,r,Ca fl J?, d ABla - S «P‘- 

1B ™. , Min. age 21 , Farsa and 

R?q kB Qi m 2? ! ? ?? ld - Wrll E> now to 

U» S ndon. ST,.®™ 1 ' 


General local 
conditions apply, 
with Ihe pajmwi 
movat,, &c„ wpe 
appropriate ca« 
Application to®! 
able by Ttxiws 
March, 1970, art 
from the City Lib 

iral Libraries. W 
Street, Liverpool 
STANLEY HOC 
C 


The charge fo 
advertising in 
dassificaiioni 
7/- per line » 
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AUOXLA 

LraRARXES 

W^BALAKU 


V. _Tciechonr 


LIBRARIES 


.0YE ARUP PARTNERSHIP 
rHirroo^rmi^uBRARY,. • 

*\« P p r 65Ti n,W,! r « Vhd 

IK wlll ftork Min. 


Ail v«l tierasnu ^ 
TH£ TIMES 

literary sup 

MiUlugHowaSa***- 
London, E.C.4 

by Friday 
Tliuriddy* l»w- . 


AM' 




WEST LOTHIAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

UBItARIAN 

ApiilicHtiona nn: invited fair liio 
ff'y 1 '* r MimiI Lilirnriau -i 

P ' r „ LMM Hlgli .School. Bror- 

nivnk i «*.«indqrj uliools 

opeiieil iu Auttiinl. 19iw. i’ula,y 

^ iLMft per annum and 
Inn 0 im 1 1 fled -d. 9.1(1 m n.W.ipcr 
iW" m . In odd! lion ». r «™„7l- 

vl n, denKnl of il0u and Ira- 

fci^ - ,r f 5 Applied lion 

fort be, purticulan arc 
FA.ri .1 f r" ,n ,l » Ulrecuir o/ 

aSff- h , 111 appltciilifins 

,01,CCU « » 

Jufan fijkJti, Con i, 1 1 - C if rk 
Cauiity UiifldlnBS, l.iiililhgow. 


niVersity of Amsterdam 

Tha Faculty of Letters 
announces the creation of 
anew - 

chair of 

east asiatic art history 

to bo filled from September 1, 
\ A • 1970. 


The Faculty wishes to draw . 
the attention of possible 
candidates to this new 
appointment and invites 
applicants, either personalty 
of through the intermediary 
of others, to address ell 
correspondence, including 
curriculum vitae, list of 
publications and with mention 
of the languages In which 
teaching could be carried out, 
to the chairman of the Faculty 
of Letters, Maegdenhuis, 

Spul 21, Amsterdam C. 

Closing date April 16, 1870. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

ENIOR ASSISTANT 

(BRANCH LIBRARY) 

ately qualified candidate required for the 
within the Salary Saale A.P. Ill/ IV (£1,346- 
London Weighting. 

toms end further particulars from : 

Borough Librarian 
Central Library 
Romlord 
RM1 3AR 
Itto.nb March, 1970. 


Colchester Borough Council 

reference librarian 

wplred h Colchester's Public Library 
$*7 Grade A.P. 3 . (£ 1 , 310 — £ 1 , 540 ) 
fkni are offered opportunities in a university 

10 ,ho Boroi'Bh Librarian, Public 
c !i !8lC^, 10 whom applications should 
kwcl? U n^ al ° nS ° nd ext)c^,cncc, 10 MYlve not 


CITY OP BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OP LIBRARIAN SHIP 

^Application* an invited from 
Chartered f ibrnriant or from 
grad uates with profnalonnl experi- 
ence to fall a vacancy uhieh lias 
ariKn In Die Mall concerned with 
, . n 8 Library Admimitraliuii 

for (he C.N.A.A. denee (n Libra- 
natubip and fair the Library A*£ 0 - 
cietian ereminaliunr. 

According fu the quail neaiions, 
pro regional or ic-ihlny experience 
ol tbe applicanu, uppoinlmeni will 
be made la either u( llw Jollow- 
Ins grade*:— 

Senior Lecturei: 

, . i2.4l7-»2,752 per annum 

Lecturer II: 

£1 42M2.4 17 per annum 
APPLICATIONS : Further detail, 
a! this vacancy, logcilier with ths 
(Oral of appllceiinn, may be ob- 
Wood from The Secreury. City of 
Birmingham Ciilhyc of Commerce, 
Alton Sdtet, ffoila Ureen, Uir- 
nungham, 4. and . thould be 
returned at soon aa pbKiblc. 

(V5530J 


Sf* ' Will! trail 


young and 

or female 


or female 
7 experience 


toorwildln 


and 


' s<w,E Stf 


Sftry, 

H.57S1 P* u ‘ , s fan 
■ liowilltc ■! 

««.. t* r*b»- (S d a 



UNIVERSITY OF 
ABERDEEN 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FINE ART 

Applications are Invited for 
uui new post tenable from 
1 October, 1970. 

SaJaiy on sca !e: £1^40 « 
ii 15— £2,850 with appro- 
bate placing. Superannua- 
lion (F.S.S.U.J and removal 
allowance. ' 

Further particular! from The 
Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom appli- 
cations (8 copies) shbptd be 
lodged by 14th March. 1970. 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


ROYAL AIR FORCE MUSEUM 

Hendon, N.W.9 

ASSISTANT KEEPER 

FIRST CLASS 

GENERAL COLLECTIONS DEPARTMENT 

^Nui^ sa ,! atant Keeper will head this new department 
within the Museum and will be responsible for re- 
search Into, and creating displays about, such varied 
themes as the development of Hying training tech- 
niques, the use of radar, bombing tactics and 
strategy, etc. He will also be required to take a 
leading part In the educational work of the Museum. 
Candidates should normally have 1st or 2nd class 
honours or post-graduate degree, but other candi- 
dates with qualifications or experience of particular 
value to the Museum may be considered. Some 
experience of lecturing or public speaking essential. 
Good knowledge of the literature and documentation 
of ml Illary aviation, and some experience of admini- 
stration, desirable. 

AGE : At least 28. 

SALARY: £2,096-£3,440. Starting salary may be 
above minimum. Non-contrlbutory pension. Promo- 
tion Prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savlle Row, Lon- 
don, W1X 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 ext. 229 
(after 5.30 p.m. 01-734 6464 “ Ansafone H service), 
for application form, quoting 7410/70. Closing date 
18 March, 1970. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for a vacanoy at Victoria College 
In English Literature, with cross appointment at the Centre 
for Medieval Studies in palaeography/dlplomatica, or 


Middle Irish Literature, beginning September, 1970. Appli- 
cants should have post-graduate qualification and acme 
previous teaching experience Is desirable. The successful 
applicant will be asked to teach at undergraduate and gra- 
duate levels, and not only Middle English; aotlve Interest 
In research and in undergraduate students la Important, 

Salary will bo williin the range of $9,500 to $10,500 p.a. for a Lecturer 
or AsBlelonl Proleaaor. The University haB provision for pBnalon and 
medical Inscranca plane, study leavo, travel grant*, and other bene- 
fits. Travel and pnriiRl removal costs will bB met. Enquiries and appli- 
cations (3 copies please) should ba sunt lo: The Director, Centre lor 
Medieval Sludlsa, University of Toronto, Toronto 181, Ontario. CloBlng 
data ol applications Is March 15, 1970, In Toronto. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF REDBRIDGE 
EDUCATfQN COMMITTEE 

Chief Educallon Officer, J. E. Fordham, B.A. 

REDBRIDGE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

LECTURER II 

SENIOR TUTOR/ LIBRARIAN 

An experienced and qualified Librarian required to 
develop an existing library and to plan a reprographic 
service for the College. - 
Salary : £1,827 x £58 (10) — £2,417. 

Forms and further particulars from tha Principal, Red- 
bridge Technical College, Lltlle Heath, Romford, 
Essex (RM8 4XT). Completed forms should be 
returned within 14 days or the appearance of thie 
advertisement. 


UNIVERSITY OP BRISTOL 
THE LIBRARY 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN 

Application* are invited (or the 
post of Medical Librarian in the 
University Library, which will be- 
come vacant on 1*1 August, (970, 
on Uia retirement of Mr. A. E. 8. 
Roberts. Applicants should norm- 
ally be graduates wllb library 
qualifications, bid consldaralton 
will not ba mulcted to holdwe 
of bold tfieaa qualifications. Of 
greatest importance will ba Ihe 
relevance and degree ol eiperl- 
ofice at a senior level In en 
appropriate institution. 

Salary on Ihe scale of Sub- 
librarian (E2.045-t2,55(i) . 

Applications, (cgeiher with the 
names of two persons to whom 
reference mey be made, should 
be' sent by tain March. 1970. lo 
the Librarian, W.!l> Memorial 
Library. Queans Road. Bristol. 
BSS iRJ, frem whom further par- 
ticulars may bo obtained- 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

KEHNlldOTON COLLEGE 


WALSALL AND 
STAFFORDSHIRE 



SchMUf SENIOR LECTURER or 
Llbrarlanshlp LECTURER GRADE I 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Libra- 
rians lo participate In the teaching of Classifi- 
cation, Cataloguing and Indexing procedures. 
Teaching experience and graduate qualifica- 
tions will be advantageous, students of Part I, 
Pari II and Post Graduate courses of (he 
Library Association being laught. 

Appointment will be made with placing to one 
of the following scales (lo bB reviewed in 
April) : 

Sentor Lecturer: £2,515-£3,00B 

Lecturer Grade I: E1,6S5-£2 t 760 

Assistance may be given with removal 
expenses. 

Further Information and method of application 
ara available from the Director, Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology. Sohoolhilt, 
Aberdeen AB9 1 FR. 

Closing Date : 13th March, 1970. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


Librarian 


£2,682-£3,022 

(bar) 

-£3,447 


Candidates for this newly created 
post should be fully qunlillcd 
librarians and preferably gradu- 
ates. Tjiey should have experience 
of working in a senior administra- 
tive capacity in the library of a 
public, educational or research 
establishment, and should be con- 
versant with modern methods of 
information storage and retrieval 
and the application of computer 
techniques to library functions. 

Further details and application 
forms (to be returned within four- 
teen days of this advertisement) 
from Chief Admin istralive Officer, 
Bristol Polytechnic, Ashley 
Down, Bristol BS7 9BU. (Please 
quota post reference number— 
A90Q14S) 



Plr*ctor-G«n«rars 

Department 


Assistant Archivist 


Required for . ihc .Gieatoi’ Loudon Record Office. 

S ualHIuUmu i. Applicant* meat be honour* graduate*, nxefcro Wy 
ttitory, who hold either a diploma In eivlilve adrointalriitjan 
' ad In rqialng far one. 


or are at prevent eai 
Silaty scale i Profs 


m gugamru Ml imuuia *«ii vira, 

ftofcsnanA) A £1.013 to £1,590. 
Professional B £1,670 io £2,525. 


Commencing setie and grade according to age, qualification* and 
experience. 

Further details and application lonta. returnable by 13 ' 
March, from DTrectar-Cmmil (F1/10067C), County Hall, 
London, S.B.l. 





























